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Here’s Qil Help 
For All Boys 


There'd be a whole lot more fun in camping, fishing, 
tramping, if guns, fishing rods and all the hundred and one 
things that a boy uses were a/ways in apple-pie order ! 








Rust and dust play the very ‘‘hob’’ with a boy’s things, but 
there’s a way to beat these enemies. Just keep 3-in-One Oil 
on hand and use it when anything acts balky or needs oiling. 


3-in-One For Guns. 3-in-One keeps guns and pistols 
in first-class order any length of time; makes hammer, trigger, 
shell extractor and catch work smooth and free, with never a 
‘hitch or hang-back ; cleans out residue of black powder—pre- 
vents leading and pitting. Polishes barrel and wooden stock. 
You’ll never be able to ‘“‘blame it’’ on the gun if you use 
3-in-One. 3-in-One helps fishing rods and reels, too. Takes 
the heavy ‘‘drag’’ out of the reel and keeps the rod weather- 
proof and springy. 


d-in-One Oil 


on bicycles. There never was, nor never will be, an oil so 
good for bicycles as 3-in-One. The reason is it runs freely into 
the most delicate bearings and wears without gumming or 
collecting dirt. This, of course, prevents both friction and wear 
and means easy and fast riding. 3-in-One will keep all metal 
parts clean and bright and prevent rusting. Fine, too, to keep 
the leather seat soft and free from cracking. Be sure to wipe 
your wheel dry before applying the oil. 


Put 3-in-One on Roller Skates. Nothing puts zip and 
go into roller skates like 3-in-One Oil. It makes the rollers 
turn free and easy without picking up street dust to clog and 
wear the bearings. 3-in-One cuts out old dirt that already may 
be in them and so corrects the harm done by inferior oil. Use 
3-in-One and make roller skating a pleasure! Use on ice 
skates, too, this winter. Prevents runners from rusting and 
keeps screws and clamps in good condition. 


Keep Tools Bright and Sharp. There’s <em> 
no fun, boys, working with dull or rusty tools, A@@GmmeaA 
and—it isn’t necessary. Every tool in your ‘kit’? TEES 
—saw, hatchet, hammer, chisel—can be always "QighaeiMial™ 
bright, free of rust, and in A condition if you py pote 
use 3-in-One Oil. 3-in-One cleans and polishes 
the wooden handles and the steel blades. The tooth of rust 
never bites the surface of a tool protected by 3-in-One. Use 
3-in-One on your oil stone before sharpening a tool. Thus 
you'll get a keen edge quickly. 

Don’t Let Your Pocket Knives Wear Out. Constant 
use soon puts the ‘‘rickets’’ in a jack knife. It wears the heel 
of the blade till it hardly stays either open or shut. Such a 
knife is useless and also dangerous. Keep the point of contact 
between blade and spring oiled with 3-in-One. Use 3-in-One 
to prevent the blades from rusting. Also on your oil stone to 
get a keen edge. 





























































A Generous Sample 
of 3-in-One ! 














THREE-IN-ONE Orr, Co., 
42 AIP Broadway, 
New York. 
Send me, without one cent 
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of cost, a generous sample of 
3-in-One and the 3-in-One 
Dictionary—all free. 







3-in-One Oil is sold in hardware stores, drug stores, and general stores 
in three size bottles: Trial size, 1 0z., 10c.; 30z., 25c.; 8 oz. (% pt.), 50c. 
Also in Handy Oil Cans that pack in a camp kit like a kitten in a basket. 
If your dealer hasn’t these ‘‘Handy Cans,’’ we will send one full of good 
3-in-One by parcel post for 30c. 









Fill out the coupon on the left, now, to-day, and give this wonderful 
oil a trial. Generous free sample and 3-in-One Dictionary by return mail. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 42 AIP Broadway, New York 
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Sarah’s hopes. The old 

settlers approved her ar- 
ticle, and bought many copies 
of the paper. Moreover, a 
few of them wrote to congrat- 
ulate the young writer on 
her ability to enter so well 
into the spirit of an occasion. 

It really was a very pretty 
little triumph for Sarah; and 
Lance, to show his magnanim- 
ity, printed the letters in the 
correspondents’ column. He 
went so far as to talk over the 
program for the Sunday paper 
with his self-appointed assistant. 

‘*But we can’t have the whole 
paper given up to fads, you 
know,’’ he protested, smilingly. 
‘*T’l] admit that you seem to be 
scoring just now, but people 
would soon grow tired of a senti- 
mental paper. ’’ 

‘*Well, we’ll not let it become 
sentimental. I’m sureall I want 
is to see it have a general inter- 
est. Now, take the matter of 
baseball. There are three or 
four nines of small boys in town. 
Why not report their games, as 
well as those of the big boys? 
Then, too, if you don’t mind 
having me go on with the criti- 
cism, I think the society columns 
could be improved.’’ 

‘*Yes, I suppose they could, 
but Mr. Carberry never seemed 
to care much for that sort of 
thing. ’’ 

‘*But his readers do. I know 
just how the girls feel about it. 
Let Fay undertake the society 
column for you. She’ll have 
perfect taste about it. She told 
me last night that she’d be will- 
ing to lend a hand now and then. 
However, there’s been a prize 
offered for the best sketch for 
mural work by the Small Park 
Association in Chicago. The 
painting is to go on the audi- 
torium of one of the public 
playrooms, and Fay wants to compete; so 
she’ll be rather taken up with that. But the | 
society column would be just enough to fill in 
nicely. ’’ 

Throughout the long, hot summer Sarah 
remained faithfully at her post. She did what 
she was told, besides what she herself devised. | 
To each task she brought a certain buoyant | 
originality, sympathy, and imagination. She | 
was true to her facts, but she perceived and | 
reported more than the mere facts. She had 
the ability to awaken the little town to new 
possibilities in itself of romance and impor- 
tance. 

As for Lance, he noted editorially with a 
sharpened sense of appreciation every indica- 
tion of enterprise or expanding commercial life. 
People outside the town got the idea that 
Lac du Laiche was ‘‘looking up,’’ and came 
to see what was happening. Some of them 
remained. 

A new schoolhouse at the west end of the 
town was contracted for. The street-railway 
bonds sold quickly. The Rutherford road, for 
many years a welter of mud in winter and a 
mass of dust in summer, was macadamized. 
The young editor of the Chronicle and his 
assistant had it in their power to push every 








| that told its own tale of good health and good 





good measure, and they did it with enthusiasm. 
Letters came almost daily from Robert 
Carberry. He was getting better, but since 
all was going so well at home, he would 
remain away a little longer. 
Sarah worked more devotedly than ever. 
She wanted to let her uncle see that, even if 


his strength should fail, there would be ways 


of carrying on the paper he had founded, and 
of keeping the home in which his love centered. 
And she was able to report rather an exciting 
increase of subscribers. Beyond question she 
and Lance had been able to interest certain 
groups of persons whom Mr. Carberry had not 
thought of reaching. 

Between Lance and herself there remained 
a certain stiffness. They worked together for 
the good of the paper, and they did their best, 
partly, perhaps, to show each 
other how well they could do. 
But the confidential relationship 
that had existed before was gone. 

Meanwhile, other matters were 
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THREE VOCIFEROUS AND TEARFUL GIRLS WERE ALL BUT DEVOURING HER. 


faring well. Both Lance and Mrs. Kermott 
had a photograph from Mr. Le Grand Cather 


spirits. 

‘*Sarah,’’ Mrs. Kermott declared, ‘‘we were 
right about it. The man’s made over — not 
wholly, maybe, but sufficiently. ’’ 

It was Saturday evening, and Sarah was 
| dining and spending the night with her friend, 
according to their well-established habit. The 
night was hot; after dinner the two sat on the 
broad piazza, from which they could see two 
arms of the sprawling lake. Out upon it were 
dozens of boats the lights of which danced on 
the dark waters like vagrant stars. 

‘Think of your being willing to sit up here 
with an old woman, when you might be down 
there with the young people! Why is it that 
you aren’t there? Your cousins will be on the 
water to-night. Only you and I sit here, 
and — 

**And enjoy ourselves. ’’ 

‘* And Lance doesn’t call any more when you 
are with me, I observe. Has there been any 
difference of opinion between you two obstinate 
but interesting young persons ?’’ 

‘*Lance is a romanticist like yourself, Mrs. 
Kermott. And he admires you beyond words. 
He said courtesy and charm would die with 
| you. I’m too energetic and independent for 
‘him. He wanted me to ‘come out’ properly— 
although what I’d have ‘come out’ for in Lac 
du Laiche, I don’t know. Was it supposed 
that | would then sit round and hold bunches 
of violets in my white hands till somebody 
married me? If I’d stayed back East, of 
course something like that would have had to 
happen. 
out here and became a practical person. How- | 
ever, if uncle hadn’t fallen ill, I might have | 
shown myself to be more conventional. I 
know my stepmother is shocked. She writes 
very frequently, and she always says, very 
affectionately, that she is shocked. She prom- 
ises me that if I will come to Munich, she’ll 
bring me out there in a year or two. But I 
tell her it’s too late; I’m a working girl, and 
have lost my eider-down ways. ’’ 

‘‘Eider-down ways! As if you ever had 
them! What a child of your time you are! I 
also was a child of mine, but my time is pass- 
ing. My ways and ideas are the old ones. | 
They soon will be obsolete. And yet, after all | 








| 


allowances are made, Sarah, may I say that I 
think you a little odd?’’ 

Sarah gave a little scream of laughter and 
hugged Mrs. Kermott. ‘‘Odd?’’ she cried. 
‘*You ought to know, dear thing, for you have 
made a fine art of oddity. Why, that’s why 
I fell in love with you the first minute I saw 
you. I thought you were the oddest and the 
most splendid human being I ever had seen.’’ 

‘*Sarah,’’ said Mrs. Kermott, with an effort 
at severity, ‘‘take your arms away from my 
neck. You are choking me. When you and 
I first met, you certainly were the shyest, 
proudest, most inquisitive, most elaborate 
person of your age.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Sarah, with a sigh of content- 
ment, ‘‘we seem to belong together, don’t we?’’ 

Mrs. Kermott dropped her grand air. 

‘*We do,’’ she said, sincerely. 

Robert Carberry was coming home. 

The Lac du Laiche Chronicle had announced 
it, and every one in town, from Bill Cummings, 
the hack-driver, to Mr. Morrow, the mayor, 
was pleased. Mr. Carberry had played a part 


| in the village that no one else could take. It 


was not that he tried to act as guide, or that he 
posed as a philosopher, but friend he incon- 
testably was. Nay, he was elder brother to 
the young, and younger brother to the old. 
So, when the day of his return dawned, a 


manifest excitement stirred what may be | 


termed his constituency. . 

At the Chronicle office, Rothaker Kipp had 
worried his compositors and pressmen, Fergu- 
son and Sarah had labored over their copy, and 
Lance had toiled industriously—for they all 


of his paper. 
At the house, Peg and Grandmother B. had | 
conducted a brilliant refurbishing. The silver 


was polished, the curtains were spotless, every 
vase was filled with fresh flowers. 
MecInerny had prepared the dishes most in 
favor with her master and her mistress. 

Fay had not taken part in these observ- 
ances. She had worked early and late for days 
in order to complete a panel for the living-room 
chimney-front. It was a study of chrysanthe- 


mums, a rich-toned decoration that presented | 


not so much the veritable aspect of the flowers 
as the happy, sun-warmed spirit of them. 
Balancing on the top of a step-ladder, and 


hands that trembled, she 

placed the panel in the chim- 

ney-front herself. Sarah, 
hastening home from the of- 
fice, saw her there. 

‘* You’ve barely time to 
dress !’’ she called. ‘* The 
train’s on time. I just tele- 

phoned. There’s Mrs. Kermott, 
come for Grandma B.’’ 

Fay, leaning forward precari- 
ously, could do no more than 
mumble. Then the panel swung 
into place. 

‘*Oh, lovely!’’ acclaimed 
Sarah, snatching a look at it, as 
she tore off her gloves and undid 
her collar. ‘*How it melts into 
the reds and browns of the room! 
You’re getting on, my lady. 
You’ll be a painter yet.’’ 

Fay made a flying descent from 
the ladder, shrieked to Ellen to 
‘*tote’’ it away, ran to the far 
end of the room to view her 
work, and then, with her eyes 
shining and her golden hair 
disheveled, dashed to the dress- 
ing-room. 

Peg was there, trimly gowned 
in her tan linen, and smart with 
belt and buckles and new brown 
pumps, quite ready to lend a 
hand. 

**You look all harnessed up, 
Peggy,’’ said Sarah. ‘* Have 
you a corner in leather ?’’ 

‘* Don’t abuse me,’’ warned 
Peg, ‘‘or I’ll not button your 
blouse.’’? But she was ready 
with it in her hand, and she 
slipped it on Sarah the moment 
her cousin had dried her glowing 
arms and face. Then she turned 
her attention to her belated 
sister. 

**Fay always begins her toilet 
by taking a turpentine bath,’’ 
she declared, as Fay tried to 
cleanse her hands of paint. ‘‘Do 
you want your green linen, Fay? 
That hand-made blouse? White 
shoes? Hat with green scarf? Right. There 
you are. Put on the finishing touches as you 
go.”’ 

**You certainly deserve your name, Fay,’’ 
said Sarah, admiringly. ‘‘All in fairy-green! 
I’m glad you hadn’t time to comb your hair. 
I like it in a yellow cloud.’’ 

**So do I,” agreed Peg. ‘‘Come, girls, 
come! I’m going to lock the door and carry 
the key with me, so that mama can’t see how 
we’ve left the room.’’ 

As the three ran down the hill toward the 
station, Sarah was conscious of a feeling of 
annoyance at her superior height. 

‘*What a bean-pole I am!’’ she thought. 
**T never look girlish and sweet, like these two 
dears. That’s why every one takes me so seri- 
ously. Who wouldn’t take a factory chimney 
seriously? I wish to goodness I could shrink.’’ 

But she need not have wished to be other 
than she was. She did not in the least realize 
it, but she had grown to be very lovely. 
Her long face with its dark skin was lighted 
by a pair of remarkably deep and brave 
eyes. Supple, graceful, yet not too swift in 
her movements, she had qualities that caught 
and held the attention. Now, in her frock 
and coat of dark blue India silk, with her 
wide hat with its blue plumes, she was charm- 








And Ellen | 


ing, even though she did not know it. 

From a window of the train now drawing up 
to the station, Robert Carberry saw the three 
| girls. 

‘*There they are, Ada!’’ he called to his 
wife. ‘‘Late, as usual, and running like 
rabbits. Aren’t they the beauties ?’’ 

‘*But why are there so many people at the 


Well, it wasn’t my fault that I came | wished to welcome the chief with a fine edition | station, Robert?’’ his wife inquired. ‘See, 


there’s Doctor Davies, and Sam with him. 
And there’s Lance. Isn’t he distinguished- 
|looking? And there’s dearest mother with 
Mrs. Kermott, bless her heart!’’ 

‘*And old yard-wide, all-wool Rothaker. 
And Bill Cummings, waving his arms off. 
That means we’re to ride with him. And 
Higgins,—state senator, you remember, —and 
every one in town, nearly. Here, 
hand me your bag, dear. We’re 
off. ’’ 

They were in the midst of their 
smiling friends and neighbors, 
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and had heard their names called with affec- | county,’’? she declared, ‘‘and there’s grape | and, as it turned out, had given the disease to | request. ‘‘Me die pretty soon now, Joe,’’ she 


tionate salutations on every side, before either 
of them realized that the little crowd had 
gathered in their honor. 

‘*Why, you don’t mean,’’ Robert Carberry 
cried, ‘‘that you all came down to meet us?’’ 

‘‘Whom did you think we’d come to see? 
Nick Mellen? Say, Nick, Carberry thought 
you were giving a pink tea.’”’ 

‘*Carberry, you robust renegade, Ill not get 
a fee out of you for the next five years!’’ 
declared Doctor Davies. 

‘* Bob,”? said the mayor, ‘‘ we’ve been 
cleaning the town from stem to stern, getting 
ready for you. I actually believe we’re tidy 
enough to suit even Mrs. Carberry. Hand 


over your bags to my boy George. He’s always | 


hanging round your house, and you’d better 
take this:chance to make him earn his salt.’’ 

George Morrow, seemingly languid as always, 
came forward, with his wistful heart in his 
eyes, to receive the greeting that Ada Carberry 
never failed to give this motherless lad, who! 
had grown up under the shadow of her com- 
passion. And that greeting she succeeded in 
giving him now, although three vociferous and 
tearful girls were all but devouring her, and | 
although she saw her mother gazing eagerly | 
at her from Mrs. Kermott’s surrey. 

‘*You and Mrs. Carberry drive up with me, 
Bob,’’ urged Mayor Morrow. 

‘*No, no, I want you both!’’ called Mrs. | 
Kermott. ‘‘Am I not to be given any chance 
at you at all?’’ } 

But Robert Carberry had not forgotten the 
frantic gestures of his friend Bill. 

‘**Then I go with him, too!’’ declared the 
mayor. ‘*We’ll turn my vehicle over to, 
the young people, and help Mrs. Carberry in 
with Mrs. Kermott. ’’ 

So the vehicles filed up the hill. At the 
Carberry gate, the friends would have de- 
parted had not Grandmother Babcock protested 
against any such desertion. 

‘I’ve enough cake to entertain the whole 





VeKETTLEo//e SINGING BIRD 





MONG the odds and ends of 
A seventy-five years of domestic 
life, put away in the farm- 
house attic at the old squire’s in 
Maine, was a battered copper kettle 
that would hold about six quarts. It was of | 
such red copper as to be quite ruddy. Its origin | 
was unknown. Shape and workmanship were 
curiously antique; but to our young eyes the 
oldest thing about it was the rude picture of 
a bird, perched on a bough, with its little bill 
wide open; it was etched into the copper 
inside the kettle, evidently by savage hands. 
We called it the kettle of the singing bird; 
and long afterward we learned that we had 
hit upon a most appropriate name, for it had 
formed part of the dowry of an Indian girl, —a 


cnief’s daughter of the St. Francis tribe, —who, | 
when young, had been called the Bird-who- | 
sings. 

But years afterward, when she was nearly a 
hundred years old, and frightfully wrinkled, 
the whites called her Old Molly-ocket, and 
were in some little fear of her. She was said 
to be a ‘‘witch,’’ who dealt in ‘‘charms’’ 
made from the dry, powdered livers of white 
men—ridiculous falsehoods, of course. Still, 
she was a rather formidable old squaw. She 
ranged the wilderness mysteriously from Maine 
to Canada, and appeared here and there at the 
farms, sometimes asking for food, sometimes 
merely making a silent call of an hour’s dura- 
tion, after which she would depart as she had 
come, without speaking. She always had some 
silver money in her pocket, and sometimes 
she gave a small coin to the housewives in 
payment for food. 

Apparently, she knew everything that went 
on in the country, and some people said that 
she told of occurrences before they happened. 

She often came to the farm. Grandmother, 
then a young woman of twenty-two, was afraid 
of her; she did not like her watchful Indian | 
eyes, or the short, heavy horse-pistol that the 
old squaw always carried under her loose 
blanket frock, and that she kept constantly | 
loaded and primed. Rumor had it that the | 
old creature could shoot very straight. 

The kettle had come into the old squire’s | 
possession in a curious way, when he was 
young, and had been a source of care to him 
in his later life. Ile was not inclined to talk 
much about it. We young people at the farm 
never really heard the story till one week in 
February, the winter that Joel Pierson taught 
the district school. Pierson was a junior from 
Bates College. He boarded at the old squire’s, 
and after the term closed, we had a fortnight 
of private school in the sitting-room at the old 
farmhouse, and began to study 
Latin under his instruction. 

Our first Latin lessons were cut 
short, however, by one of those 
contagious maladies of youth that 





er 


| juice by the gallon! 
| ‘The afternoon was too beautiful for a mere 
| house to prove inviting; so the guests swarmed 
| to the far-reaching lawn behind the bungalow. 

| The great locust-tree that used to tap on the 
window of the attic where the girls slept had 
| been destroyed when the old house burned. 

| But the Ben Davis apple-tree still spread 


| wide its triplicated trunk, although the tree- | 
| stuffed with corn. The lower lobes of their | show you. Then you no have work hard.’’ 


| studio had been pulled down years before. 
The lawn showed green and dull gold under 


| the rays of the westering sun; the mellowing | 


orchard made a fit background for the scene; 
and far below, the lake, like an old mirror of 
yellowed glass, reflected the vine-hung banks. 
| Gradually the guests grew quiet, as their first 
|enthusiasm yielded to something more tender. 
| The deeper sense of joy that had prompted 
| their welcome held them, in the presence of 
that home, and that family, which, by the 
grace of God, was not yet divided. 

‘*Come!’’ commanded Mrs. Kermott at last, 
when conversation had passed to song and song 
to silence. ‘‘Let us go to our own homes and 
suppers, and leave the Carberrys to theirs.’’ 

So the guests made their way again to the 
street, where the patient horses waited. Then, 
on the golden air,—for the sun was setting 
regally, —floated the voice of Robert Carberry, 
full and vibrant with its old-time courage: 

‘*‘Should auld acquaintance be forgot —’’ 

The voices, old and young, bass and treble, 
took it up: 

‘*And never brought to min’ —’’ 

Singing it still, the guests drove on down 
the pleasant village street, and the Carberrys, 
more moved than they cared to show, slowly 
made their way to their little, low-lying home. 
But the melody had not ceased. Some one 
was singing it on the lawn—Ellen, the faithful, 
gathering wp plates and glasses, and giving a 
good Flibernian accent to the Scottish words: 

‘*And days o’ lang syne.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








we all dread, yet are afterward 
very glad to have had at home 
and done with. 

We made our sad discovery on 
a Sunday afternoon, snowy, 
bleak, and cheerless. I had felt strangely ill 
at ease all day. My bones felt queer, my 
throat ached. We had attended a ‘‘singing- 
school’ at ‘‘ Baghdad’’ the evening before, and 
had come home thoroughly chilled. I thought 
I must have taken cold. I noticed, too, that | 
my cousins, Addison and Ellen, were shivery 
and wan. 

At the supper-table Addison asked, ‘‘ What’s 
good for earache, grandmother ?’’ 

‘*Onion poultice,’’ replied the old lady. 
‘*Does your ear ache?’’ 

‘** Ached all day,’’ said Addison. 

**So does mine,’’ said Ellen. ‘‘My jaw on| 
the left side feels queer, too. It is swelled.’’ 
Addison said that his jaw also felt queer. 

**Do you suppose it is the Latin, Ad?’’ 
Theodora asked, laughing. 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder,’’ grandmother ob- 
served. ‘‘I have been expecting that something 
would happen to all your jaws, from the 
strange talk I have heard in the sitting-room 
this week. I should not like to put my jaws 
about in that way.’’ 

‘*T could not eat a Baldwin this forenoon, ’’ 
continued Ellen. ‘‘It tasted so sour and sharp 
that it made my ear ache dreadfully. ’’ 

Grandmother suddenly looked up. ‘‘Come 
round here. Let me see your ear, Ellen.’’ 

Ellen submitted to an examination. ‘‘ Taste 
a little of that,’’ said grandmother, pouring 
out a small quantity of vinegar from the cruse. 
Ellen did so gingerly, and laughed at first, but 
a moment later made a wry face and uttered 
a cry of extreme discomfort. 

‘*T thought so!’’ grandmother cried, confi- 
dently. ‘*‘ You’ve got the mumps, young lady !’’ 

‘Then I’m afraid I’ve got them !’’ exclaimed 
Addison, in dismay. 

‘*Well, taste of the vinegar,’’ said grand- 
mother, and passed the spoon to him. 

Addison sipped away with a wise look; and | 
then he, too, made a wry face and clapped | 
both hands beneath his ears. ‘Oh! How | 
it stings!’’ he ejaculated, getting very red in 
the face. ‘*What ails my jaws?’’ 

‘*You’ve both got the mumps!’’ cried grand- 
mother. ‘‘Your jaws will have to keep still 
for a while, or I’m much mistaken !’’ 

The next morning they were both quite ill. 
Theodora and I, too, were evidently in for it. 

‘*You will all have the mumps, most likely, ’’ 
Pierson remarked to us that night. ‘‘It will 
be better to close school and let you save the 
remainder of your money for the time being. ’’ 
He bade us farewell, and went back to college 
the following morning. 

The question where we had ‘‘caught’’ the | 
mumps was at first obscure; later, it was | 






















‘rumored that a young man who had them had 


come to the singing-school two weeks before; | 


nearly every one there. But grandmother said. ‘‘Me go long way. Never come back. 
jokingly attributed our affliction to the Latin. _Me want show you something to-night. You 
Addison humorously upheld this opinion, and not have work so hard then, Joe.’’ 

argued that Latin would come much easier to| ‘‘Can’t you show me now?’’ he asked. 
us as soon as we were well over the mumps. /|‘*Then you can go down to the farm with 

Before night, however, both he and Ellen | me.’’ 

ceased to find anything humorous in their| ‘‘Na! na!’’ she cried, laughing harshly. 
affiiction. ‘They were really quite ill. Their ‘*Bad eyes see. Always may be look. You 
cheeks protruded like those of a chipmunk, | come back when it get dark, Joe. Then me 


ears turned outward in a very comical manner. | Somewhat mystified, the old squire went on 
Theodora and I, however, were already too | to his ‘‘knee’’ digging. 
far under the weather to see anything laugh- Molly-ocket hung round there all day, sitting 
able in their appearance; our minds were too | under the overhanging rock most of the time. 
much disturbed with what our own cases prom- | At noon he gave her half his luncheon. When 
ised for the morrow. he started to go home, at five o’clock, she was 
And we all had the disease, pretty hard, | still there by the rock. 
too, on both sides. For five days, wrapped| ‘‘You come back, Joe?’’ she called out as 
round with ‘‘ comforters,’? we moped and he passed; and the old squire reluctantly said 
‘*mumped’’ about the farmhouse .sitting-room | he would; he knew grandmother would not 
in rocking-chairs. And I hardly know how we | want him to go. 


| rather mumpy,—but I remember the particu- 
| lars very well. 


should have got through that dolorous week if | 
it had not been for the old squire’s geri 
stories. He was busy with the winter stock | 
of fire-wood, but after every hour or. two} 


ORAWN BY CLIFFORD CARLETON 


THRUSTING HER WITHERED HAND DOWN INTO THE 
KETTLE, SHE BROUGHT UP OTHER COINS. 


dropped in, all fresh and ruddy from the sharp 
air outdoors, and told some new story that had 
come into his mind of his own young days, 
when he and grandmother began life together 
there at the Maine farm. 

It was then that he told us the history of 
the old copper kettle. After all these years, I 
cannot pretend to recall the exact words in 
which the old squire related it,—for I was) 


One October, the old squire was at work up 
Lurvey’s Stream, getting out hackmatack 
**knees,’’ to be drawn by ox-teams to Port- 
land, for the keels, or ‘‘bends,’’ of tshing- | 
boats. The hackmatack swamp where he 
was digging was up in ‘‘the great woods, ’’ five | 
miles north of the farm. Several times Molly- | 
ocket had come along where he was at work, | 
for the stream bank was one of her thorough- | 
fares to and from Megantic Lake, where a | 
number of the St. Francis Indians then lived. | 
She would sit down and watch him pry out | 
the crooked tap-roots for knees. 

‘*You work hard, Joe,’’ she would say. | 

Time and again, if she hung round till noon, 
the old squire shared his luncheon with her, 
and gave her the choicest bits, for that was his | 
way. He rather liked the strange old creature; | 
in fact, he liked all the Indians, and they | 
liked him. During the whole time that he and | 
grandmother lived there at the farm, they | 
never had anything stolen by Indians. Yet | 
some of the St. Francis Indians were great | 
rascals; that tribe was never quite friendly | 
to the whites. 


That morning the old squire, hastening up | 








We may be sure that grandmother did not! 
‘*Crazy old thing!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Who 
knows what she may do, off there in the 
woods? Don’t trust her. She might shoot 
you with that great 
pistol of hers. Like as 
not she’s after your 
liver, Joe, for some sort 
of heathen charm !’’ 

But at that her hus- 
band only laughed. 
‘*She won’t hurt me, 
Ruth,’’ hesaid. “She 
wants me to know 
about something. ’’ 

Grandmother was 
far from being con- 
vineed, but finding that 
the old squire had 
determined to go, she 
made him take his 
gun. ‘*Do come back 
as soon as you can,”’ 
she urged. ‘‘Don’t be 
gone later than ten 
o’clock. I shall worry 
every minute you are 
away.’’ 

The old squire prom- 
ised, and took the gun, 
which, however, he 
hid beside a log near 
the path before going 
far. He had taken his 
lantern, but did not 
light it. 

Molly-ocket was still 
sitting by Guffin’s 
Rock in the dark. She 
chuckled as the old 
squire stumbled for- 
ward and spoke. ‘‘ You 
brave man, Joe,’’ she said. ‘‘ You brave man, 
*ecause you good man. Now you come.’’ 

She led the way on what proved a tramp of 
fully six miles up Lurvey’s Stream. The old 
squire had had no idea of taking so long a 
jaunt; he supposed that Molly-ocket had some- 
thing to show him there near Guflin’s Rock. 
But she went on and on—for most of the way 
in stolid silence. 

The path grew so bad at last that the old 
squire was forced to light the lantern and lead 
the way, while the old squaw plodded on 
behind. He could not but think of grand- 
mother’s warnings and those liver yarns—there 
was now such a fine chance for the old witch 
to send a bullet through him! Those were but 
momentary fears, however; he did not really 
believe Molly-ocket was either treacherous or 
crazy, but he disliked to go so far, and be up 
all night, after a hard day’s work. Not to 
thwart the old creature, however, he pushed 
on, with now and then a cheering word, as he 
held the lantern for her in rough places—and 
always Molly-ocket said, ‘‘You good man, 
Joe.’? 

At last they came where the stream brawls 
down a rocky gorge, and the Canada path 
winds in and out among huge rocks clad in 
great, tough, leathery lichens. Here the water 
roared loudly. It was an eery sort of place, 
and the old squire fairly jumped when Molly- 
ocket suddenly grasped his arm from behind, 
and said close to his ear, *‘ You stop, Joe, and 
put out lantern.’’ By the light he saw that 
her black eyes were shining, as if she were 
much excited. 

He blew out the lantern; and then for a long 





the bank of the stream, was just passing | while—as much as fifteen minutes—they stood 
‘*Guffin’s Rock,’’ a crag thirty or forty feet|in utter silence, the squaw evidently listen- 
high, when he heard somebody say, ‘‘Ar-hoo, | ing to learn whether they were being fol- 
Joel’? There sat Molly-ocket close up under | lowed. 

the overhang of the rocks, wrapped in a bear- | Reassured at last, she turned and crept back 


skin, with her unkempt, grizzled head barely | between two huge boulders, crawled in beside 


protruding from the black hide. There had 
been cold rain, with sleet, in the night. The 
old squire stopped and went up where she 
sat. 

‘*Why didn’t you come down to the farm ?’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘You ought not to sit out- 
doors at night. It is too cold.’’ 

**Me no cold,’’ shesaid. ‘‘Me got something 
show you, Joe. You come here to-night.’’ 

‘*What do you mean, Molly-ocket ?’’ he asked 
her. ‘*You had better go down to the farm. ’’ 

‘*Young squaw no like me!’’ the old creature 
cried, and laughed; then she reverted to her | 


a third, larger still, and then—as they were 
now completely surrounded by the rocks—bade 
** Joe’’ light the lantern again. It was an odd 
little nook, where floods on the stream had 
washed a bed of coarse gravel and pebbles, in 
which lay a rough, angular fragment of stone 
weighing two hundred pounds or more. On 
her knees the squaw hauled this aside, for she 
was still very strong; and then, after digging 
into the gravel with her bare hands,—while 
the old squire, wondering, held the lantern, — 
she pulled up that copper kettle. For a cover 
it had a stove-lid. This she removed, crying, 
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strangely, ‘‘ Now you look, Joe, now you | 


look! See ’um money !’’ 

The kettle was nearly full of silver coins. 
‘You see ’um, Joe?’’ the old squaw cried; 
then thrusting her withered hand down into | 
the kettle, she brought up other coins, coins 
of gold, livres and louis d’or, such as came 
to Canada from France before the British 

conquest. 

‘*Ey-ey! Ah-hee!’’ she sighed. ‘‘Me die 
pretty soon now, Joe. Then you come. You 
get. You not work hard then.’’ 

A kindly, almost pitiable generosity softened 
her brown, wrinkled visage. The old squire 
was greatly touched, and much ashamed of his 
and grandmother’s suspicions. 

‘*But, Molly-ocket, you told us that you 
have a son at St. Francis. You must give 
this to him,’’ he said. 

‘*Ah-h-h!’’ she cried, and a sudden look of 
repulsion hardened her face. ‘*‘No good man. 
Dlink, dlink, dlink! Gamble, gamble, gamble! 
Na, na, when me die me give you, Joe.’’ 

Muttering some chant in the Indian tongue, 
she buried the kettle again, and bade him 
carefully observe the place. 


**Now we go back,’”’ she said. ‘‘Me die) 


pretty soon, Joe. Then you come get ’um 
money. ’’ 

They returned to Guffin’s Rock as they had 
come, and there the old squaw showed him a 
silver crown piece with a large square hole 
in the middle of it. ‘‘When me send you this, 
then you go get ’um kettle,’’ she said. ‘‘Me 
dead then. ’’ 

He tried for some time to persuade her to 
go home with him to the farm; but shemerely 
said, ‘‘Na, na,’’ and he finally left her sitting 
there under the overhang of the crag, swaddled 
up in that bearskin. 

It was nearly three in the morning when 
he reached home, to find grandmother still 


never saw her again. 
have gone to Megantic Lake or St. Francis. 
The winter passed; then one day in May, 
| when grandmother had been out in the field 
where the old squire was at work, she found, 
‘on returning to the house, that English silver 


the table in the sitting-room. How it got 
there they never knew; they suppose that 
some Indian messenger brought it. 


exclaimed, when grandmother showed it to 
him at supper-time. 

| kettle, and did so the next day. It was still 
stone. He brought it home in the evening, 
and he and grandmother poured the money 
out on the kitchen table. It was mostly old, 
worn, tarnished English and French silver, 
and some of the coins would now be reck- 
oned valuable as curiosities. Of the gold, 
besides English soyereigns and several French 
louis d’ors, there were a number of Spanish 
and Portuguese doubloons. 

How had Molly-ocket come by it all? Per- 
haps it was by selling ‘‘charms’’ to her kins- 
folk; or it may have been her tribal dowry, 
to which she had added bit by bit. 





The old squire never told us the exact | 


amount of money in the kettle, but there was 


| enough to buy four shares in the old Casco | 


| Bank at Portland, Maine, then yielding six 
per cent. interest; and every year he sent the 
income, amounting to more than a hundred | 
dollars, to Father Lyonais at Quebec,—a most | 
worthy man,—who had it distributed as an 
annuity to the remnant of the St. Francis 


and so forth. ‘The men were intemperate and 
shiftless; to give them the money out- 
right would have done them harm instead of 


sitting up, in a state of tearful anxiety, and | good. 


about to summon the neighbors for a search 
expedition. 

In consequence of this long trip by night, 
the old squire was late in going back to dig | 
knees the next day. Molly -ocket had left | 
her ‘‘seat’’ under the rock; and indeed, they | 


Afterward—in 1886—the entire sum was 
transferred to Father Lyonais, to be expended | 





Indians. 
we ever knew it—of old Molly-ocket’s copper 
kettle, ‘‘the kettle of the singing bird. ’’ 


TeSUGAR inthe BOTTOMofthe CUP 






HE apt, if homely, saying is not ( 
mine except by glad adoption. } 


Julia Ward Howe wrote, in her A dalized were we to characterize it as the| to count the years as they go by. 
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to accept it as prophecy, rather than as 
biography. Pietistic folk would be scan- 





She was supposed to | 


| piece with the square hole in the middle on | 


**Ruth, Molly-ocket is dead!’’ the old squire | 


| He deemed it almost a duty to go after the | 


there, buried in the gravel under the heavy | 


Indians, in the form of blankets, bacon, tea, | 


as seemed best for these hapless and degenerate | 
And that was the story—so far as | 


industries, charities, and avenues of learning 
|and diversion open to the female sex in the 
most enlightened age the world has ever seen, 
the picture of doughty John Paul Jones sprang 
| before my mind’s eye, and his ery, ‘‘I’ve just 
begun to fight!’’ to my tongue? One of the 
pearls of practical wisdom bequeathed to us 
| by the eighteenth century is: 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool ; 

| Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan. 
What are the rational means of prolonging 
|life and usefulness, and of making the two 
| words synonymous? 

First of all comes the intelligent preservation 
|of health. The time has gone by when to be 
‘*delicate’’ was a token of refinement, and 
went hand - in - hand 
with sensibility. We 
|have changed the 
meaning of that last 
word since the genera- 
tion in which Jane 
Austen dealt it a stun- 
ning blow in her 
novel, ‘*Sense and 
Sensibility. ’’ 

We have not quite 
reached the time 
when, according to 
Horace Greeley’s pre- 
| diction, ‘‘a man will 
be as much ashamed of 
| being ill as of being 
| drunk.’’ But the as- 
sertion cannot be gain- 
said that thousands of 
women and men take 
less care of their bodies 
than of their type- 
writers and mowing- 
machines. That 
| woman would account 
herself stupid or awk- 
ward who sent her 





} 


as she calls in the doctor to prescribe for her 
physical disorders. Her husband would em- 
phasize, with a hard word or two, the adage 
that ‘‘no woman is fit to carry a watch,’’ were 
she to let hers run down as frequently as 
she neglects the ordinary means of keeping 
the organs of the body in order. She 
**took’’? physiology in college, but probably, 
as Pat studied Latin—‘‘intirely as a dead lan- 
guage.’’ 

Knowledge of the laws of health and obedi- 
| ence to them are indispensable to health of body 
| | and sanity of mind. 





Next in importance is specific work of some 
kind. Select your vocation—but have one! Be 
| too busy and too happy in your chosen labor 
Have a 


ninetieth year: ‘‘For myself I can truly say | last stage of ‘*The Rake’s Progress.’’? The | specialty, be it nothing higher than flower- 


| 


that the sugar has settled in the bottom of my | phrase ‘‘wild oats’’ is latter-day slang; yet painting or patchwork. 


cup. ” 

It is but lately that botanists have convinced 
the public of the true significance of the gor- 
geous foliage of autumn. People have been 


wont to think and to speak of it as a sign of | 


decay. We recognize now in the beautiful 
garments Mother Earth puts on in October 
the natural and glorious ripening of the year. 
Fall is the fulfilment of the promise of spring- | 
tide; the apotheosis of summer. 

Does the divine parable fail in its applica- 
tion to human life? 


Solomon’s ranitas vanitatum sets the seal | 


upon the same story. 

The All-Father never meant that the last 
| chapter of a clean, well-ordered life should 
nullify His promises and controvert all that 
we know of divine economy. 
| 


THE MODERN CENTENARIAN. 
M <DICINE and sanitation have length- | 


ened the ‘‘span of existence’’ within | 


the past half-century. There has been 


If you live in the city, engage in charitable 
and in church work. Take up some study in 
literature or art. 
own, and keep at it! 


should be so fond of studying weeds and wild 
flowers. 

‘*It reminds me of the trick I used to see 
practised upon my grandfather’s farm,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘When the bees took a notion to 
hive in some outlandish place, the hired man 





used to beat a tin pan with a stick to keep | 


The Royal Preacher tells the young man to|a gain—some say of eight, some say of ten| them from hearing the buzzing of the queen 


rejoice in his youth; to walk in the ways of | years—in the average length of life of our race. | bee. 
The centenarian is no longer a freak of | 


his heart and in the sight of his eyes; but | 
know that for all these things God will bring nature. Almost every week we see mention my nerves and temper. 


thee into judgment! 
The warning has the ring of a menace.. The 


| of a man or a woman who has passed the | 
| boundary-line between the centuries. As 1} 


hearing the worries that would otherwise upset 


see !?? 
That was sound philosophy. 


young man is informed by the mentor, who write, I have before me a snap shot, taken a | you have reached the top of the hill, you ought | 


had himself been through the fires of youthful 
excesses, that a career of reckless pleasure and 
sensual indulgence must end in a joyless and 
useless old age. In illustration of the grim 


year ago, of a friend who three months 
| before had celebrated his hundredth birth- 
day. He is standing in the snow before his 
| home clad for his morning ‘‘constitutional.’’ 


| 


| themselves, and how slight and temporary 
| will be their effect upon you. That is a lesson 
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sewing-machine to the repair shop as often | 


But make the work your | 


Some one asked a student of botany why she 


My weeds and wild flowers keep me from | 
They can’t settle, you | 
By the time | 


not to hear the buzzing of the petty cares, for | 
| you know then how contemptible they are in | 


creature who is wholly uninteresting. Be on 
the alert to espy something in those whom you 
meet that will commend them to your regard. 
Listlessness and the capacity for being bored 
bring more old people to the grave than dis- 
ease or actual sorrow. If you have no other 
**job’’ in life, make one by forcing yourself 
to be interested in the welfare of your asso- 
ciates. 


PRIVILEGES. 


OOK for the privileges and advantages of 
r old age before you reach the very top 
of the hill and set foot upon the table- 
land. Conquer and beat down under your 
feet the dread of being 
registered socially as 
unmistakably aged. 

A nugget of practi- 

eal wisdom was 
wrapped up in the 
reply of the colored 
spinster who was 
asked if it was not 
hard to consider her- 
self a real old maid? 

‘*Tt ain’t so bad, 
chile, when oncet 
you’ve quit strug- 
glin’.’’ 

Io not struggle with 
the facts in your case. 
Having passed the 
period of middle age, 
set out to make of 
yourself the comeliest 
and most lovable old 
lady in the commu- 


It is far better to 
look like a well-pre- 
served elderly person 
than like a badly 
damaged young woman or man. And that 
last is the best that artificial preservatives can 
do for you. 

In the rightly ordered household the advan- 
tages of accepted and benignant old age are 
manifold and inalienable. 

We all—the least assuming and the most 
humble-minded of us—like to receive deferen- 
tial attention. For the queen-mother of the 
family, the coziest corner and the most com- 
fortable chair are reserved, no matter who the 
guest may be. She is helped first at table; 
she may rise when it pleases her in the morn- 
ing, and excuse herself with a good grace at 
her early bedtime. Her stories of old days 
are prized as family traditions, and the posses- 
sion of them confers distinction upon the tribe. 
If she wishes to walk, a strong young arm is 
offered her. As years multiply, and the silver- 
ing hair that, the granddaughters proudly 
remark, ‘‘glorifies her face,’’ betokens that 
she is growing older, she becomes more and 
more prized. 


“yy. ¥." 


|J ADVISED an octogenarian the other day 

| to write ‘‘W. W.’’ after her name as an hon- 
orary degree conferred by her children, 

grandchildren, and large circle of friends—so 
constantly is she assured that ‘‘there never 
was another such Wonderful Woman!’’ Were 
she thirty years younger, and in the unin- 
teresting middle age, —alike unremarkable 
whether in furniture, china, silver, or human 
beings, —would such incense be burned at her 

| shrine? 

We rail—and sometimes with justice—at the 
irreverence of the American youth of both 
sexes. Our octogenarian’s white hair, peeping 
from beneath a becoming bonnet,—none of 
| your flyaway hats, or hideous helmets that 
make a pretty young face plain, and a plain 


truth, there are the similes of darkened skies: | A letter written by his own hand a week | millions of otherwise rational Christians never | face ugly, but a real bonnet that suits her 


the return of the clouds after the rain; 
trembling knees; the loosened teeth and failing | 


| eyes ‘trouble him somewhat.’’ Then he goes | 


the | before his birthday says, incidentally, that his | learn. 


We all know the old fable of the traveler | 


sight ; the bending of the back under the burden | | on to express his opinion of a new book that | who, meeting the Plague entering the gate 


of the grasshopper; the whitening hair and | 


dulled appetite—finally, the slipping into the | 


grave of the imbecile old man. 
THE OLD AGE OF SOLOMON. 


E distort the teachings of that mar- | 
velous bit of word-painting in assu- | 


ming the condition it depicts to be 


what we call, loosely enough, ‘‘the course of | 


nature.’”? Bear in mind who the mentor 
was, and what were his qualifications for 
predicting the inevitable consequences of a 
‘*fast”? life. He gives a graphic abstract of 
his experiences in the second chapter of the 
book from which we draw our summary. We 
all know the summing up—vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. 

‘It reads like the lurid last hours of a 
misspent life!’’ was the comment of an auda- 
cious youth to whom I had commended the 
Story. 

Yes, the uncompromising sacred historian 


does not gloss over the shameful truth. Solo- | 


mon was apostate, sensual, and idolatrous. 
The divine curse was pronounced upon him for 
those sins, and hung over him when he penned 
his depressing sketch of old age. 

We have come, throug 





both of us had read and liked. 

Mr. John Bigelow said, when nearing his 
|ninety-fourth birthday, ‘‘I have entirely 
recovered from my recent indisposition. Life 


| is too full of work and interest for me to think | 


of quitting it yet a while.’’ 

In view of these and similar facts, is it not | 
time for the twentieth century to slough off 
the prejudices of tradition and custom, and 
to look upon fulness of years not as decadence 
but as ripeness ? 

My soul is weary of the trite exclamations 
of amazement that Mrs. This-and-that, or 
Mr. So-and-so ‘‘takes as much interest in 
life as a young person,’’ or that the work 
of the septuagenarian ‘‘shows no sign of fall- 
ing off from the standard he has maintained 
for many years.’’ I was angry, as well as 
saddened, when one business man said of 
another in my hearing, ‘‘It is a pity he is pre- 
maturely gray. He is really in his prime. 
But every white hair discounts his value in the 
money-making world. ’’ 

I lacked words in which to express my dis- 
gust when I -heard an essayist in a woman’s 
club declare that the matron of fifty whose 


children are all married may be aptly described | 


-as *‘the woman out of a job.’’ 
Is it strange that, in view of the myriad 


| of the city, demanded what was his errand 
there. 

*“*T go to kill five thousand of the inhabitants 

thereof, ’’ was the reply. 


coming out of the gate. 
| ‘**You slew forty-five thousand,’’ he said, 
| **instead of five!’’ 

‘*T kept my word!” said the Plague. ‘‘I 
killed only five thousand. Fear killed the 
| rest.” 


WORK— OR WORRY? 


E hear daily of men and women who 
W are ‘‘working themselves to death. ’’ 
But work is as surely the friend of 
man as worry is his deadliest foe. Unless 
carking care and sickening foreboding are 
blent with labor, work never kills. Yet worry 
slays its tens and hundreds of thousands every 
year. 
| The person who wishes to live long and 
beneficently should cultivate the desire to see 
others as comfortable as he wishes to be 
himself. 
better off in what makes living pleasant. 
| Here is a fact that some so-called philan- 
| thropists never learn: there lives not the human 


A month later the man met the destroyer | 


He must not regret that others are | 


| Sw eet face,—her silver -crown of glory, I say, 
secures her a seat in the crowded subway 
train, although every other woman has to 
stand. 

If she is as wise as she is lovable, she will 
never lay down the scepter until death numbs 
her capable hands. The born sovereign does 
not abdicate. But it is beautiful to notice how 

| easy the government is made for her. So easily 
and tactfully is it done that she is not morti- 
fied by the passing into younger hands of cer- 
tain tasks she used to perform. 

She is still so busy with other matters, 
which she is assured no one else can manage 
so well, that she hardly protests. First, last, 
and always, she is persuaded by all that the 
household machine could not go were her fin- 
gers removed from the lever. Blessed forever 
be such pious make-believes and sweet deceits, 
say I! 

The world is richer every year for the con- 
tinued lives and the blessed influence of women 
who, although keeping abreast of the age, im- 
part to our still crude American society serene 
dignity and tender beauty impossible to youth 
and to middle age. The beloved 
grandmother who found her cup 
of existence sweetest when she 
had counted ninety summers and 
winters, was the type of a ¢ 
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Had she rounded her hundredth year, she | circumstances, and how much the natural har- 
would still have filled her niche nobly and | vest of spring and summer sowing? 
lovingly. No one, I say, is conquered till he yields; 

If, instead of sugar in the bottom of the we he need not, while, like mist from 
cup, you find bitter dregs or an insipid residuum | Goq wipes the stain of Life’s old battle-fields, 
—how much of your chagrin is the result of | From. every morning that He brings to pass. 


< Te JUMPING TOOTH 


By GW Ogden BRS, 


Carcass his title, Colonel 

Uncle Trigg was captious. Rela- up while you chaw?’’ 

tives beyond his immediate family ‘*Well, the magazine-writer don’t 

were required to address him as ‘‘uncle.’’ | say,’’ said Aunt Sally, ‘‘but she must know; 

‘‘For I was an uncle before I was either a/ it’s the way they eat in New York.’’ 

daddy or a granddaddy,’’ he explained.| ‘‘I reckon I’!] make out, somehow, watchin’ 

Neighbors and friends who valued his good- | the rest of the folks and doin’ likewise. As 

will, and every one did value it, for he was a/}long as I don’t bite onto that ’sarned old 

fine old gentleman, always used both his mili- jumpin’ tooth. ’’ 

tary and his domestic title, and called him| Aunt Sally lifted her hands with a gasp of 

**Colonel Uncle Trigg.’’ despair. ‘‘I clear forgot all about that plaguy 
‘*T was a colonel in durin’ of the war, sir, | old tooth. If you do bite on it, Joe, you’ll up 

before I was even an uncle,’? he would say, | and holler before ’em all!’’ 

to justify the formality. Aunt Sally was the} ‘‘I know it,’’ owned Colonel Uncle Trigg, 

only person who dared call him Joe. | 






ehuck it in quick and straighten 


| contritely, like one who confesses a great moral 

Colonel Uncle Trigg lived his simple, useful | weakness. 
life on his little farm with Aunt Sally, who| ‘‘You’d better have it pulled out before- 
had no military title to glorify her, but who | hand,’’ counseled Aunt Sally. 
could not have been a more steadfast friend | ‘*That tooth carpenter over to Independence 
or more unfailing neighbor if she had been a | wanted a dollar to take it out.’’ 
brigadier general. Usually, Colonel Unele | ‘**No matter, Joe; science always comes high. 
Trigg went about with only one suspender, Look at Mr. Hubbel payin’ sixty dollars for a 
and with his trousers tucked into the legs of | milkin’-machine!’’ 
his boots. On Sunday, however, he dressed| ‘‘And it wouldn’t milk a musquiter and do it 
himself up in a shiny black suit and a tremen- | right. ’’ 
dous white shirt, which he wore without collar} ‘‘It’s already shackly and loose,’’ argued 
or cravat; but the splendor of its prodigious | Aunt Sally, referring to the tooth, ‘‘and it’s 
bosom was magnified greatly by a gold collar | been that way for eight or nine year. ’’ 
button, with which he secured his neck-band. ‘* *Leven,’’ corrected Colonel Uncle Trigg. 
That could be seen twinkling when Colonel ‘*Then it’s time to have it pulled!’’ 

Uncle Trigg’s beard blew aside as he drove| ‘‘But it wouldn’t be worth a dollar if it was 
along the road to church. as solid as a rock, I tell you, Sally. Loose, 

Although his fame was not far-reaching, | the way it is, it ain’t worth a bit more’n 
Colonel Uncle Trigg had been a foremost man | forty cents. I offered him that two year ago.’’ 
in his community for forty years and more. It was not so much the cost that kept the old 
Usually, he held an office of some kind: county | gentleman out of the dentist’s chair as it was 
judge, member of the school board, or of the | his own lack of courage to face the ordeal. His- 
county central committee of his party. He! tory testified to the bravery in battle of Colonel 
was gracing this last position, Uncle Trigg, and seven scars 
with dignity on all occasions upon his body corroborated 
and argument when opportu- the testimony; yet he had 
nity offered, at the time when kept one painful, worthless 
he had his adventure with old tooth in his lower jaw for 
the jumping tooth. eleven years because he feared 

That was the time when the the shock of having it pulled. 
party was preparing to give Now he'had come to the 
the great dollar banquet, at point where he must either 
which the Presidential candi- suffer that agony, and what 
date was to be the most hon- was even worse, the prelimi- 
ored guest. The members of nary dread of the cold steel 
the county central committee gripping the sensitive tooth, 
were to flank the great man or run the risk of disgracing 
at the table, on the right himself at the banquet. For 
hand and the left. Some of when Colonei Uncle Trigg 
them had served on that com- struck any unyielding sub- 
mittee since the Civil War, stance with that tooth, he 
and Colonel Uncle Trigg was made a noise. All the maga- 
one of them. zine articles on deportment 

Colonel Uncle Trigg was not that ever were written could 
an experienced man in the matter of banquets. | not have restrained him in such an agonizing 
The nearest approach to a banquet that he/| crisis. It was very well to let out the rebel 
had ever made was when he attended the | yell in the middle of a piece of cherry pie with 
annual picnic of the party at Pink Hill. only Aunt Sally at hand, for eleven years of 

‘*You’re just as like as not to take up a| the jumping tooth had accustomed her to his 
piece of chicken in your fingers and gnaw the | outbursts. But at a dollar banquet, with the 
bone like you was eatin’ corn,’’ said Aunt/| party leader by his side, such behavior could 
Sally, who felt much troubled. result in nothing less than eternal disgrace. 

“If you know of any other way to get the | So Colonel Uncle Trigg began casting about 
meat off of a chicken leg, Sally, I wish you’d | for some way of ridding himself of that jump- 
up and tell me,’’ said Colonel Uncle Trigg. ing tooth. 

‘It says in the Ladies’ Household Guide| He considered various devices that would 
and Friend, where it tells how to conduct | strip the operation of all its preliminary pangs; 
yourself and behave genteel at the table before | he recalled a story that his father used to 
company,’’ said Aunt Sally, pulling down her | relate of a pioneer who always pulled his 
glasses and reaching for the magazine, ‘‘it says|own teeth by threading a cord through a 
—wait a minute, Joe, I’ll read it. Here it is. | bullet and firing it out of his rifle. He dropped 
It says, ‘In eating meat, hold the fork in the | that scheme in the fear that both the string 
left hand, the knife in the right. Cut off a|and the tooth might hold fast, and the bullet 
piece sufficient for a small mouthful; put the | jerk back and knock out an eye. There was 
knife down without unnecessary noise, trans-| the plan of dropping a flat-iron out of an 
fer the fork to your right hand; take up the | up-stairs window; and there was the plan of 
piece of meat which you have divided from | bending a sapling over, staking it down, and 
the portion on your plate, and convey it to the | then cutting the rope as he sat on the ground, 
mouth, the point of the fork held downward.’ ’’ | with a stout cord round the tooth. 

Colonel Uncle Trigg was leaning forward, These and various ingenious and original | e 
listening eagerly. Aunt Sally looked at him | schemes of his own he abandoned because they 
with the politely triumphant expression of one | were so intimately personal. Their carrying 
who has cited indisputable authority. out depended at the supreme moment upon 

‘*Welll’’ saidhe. ‘‘P’intdownwards! How | himself. If he could attach that tooth to some 
in the nations are you goin’ to get the meat in | swift-moving object, of which he could control 
your mouth ?”’ neither the starting nor the stopping, such 

Aunt Sally retreated from her sure position | as a railway-train or an automobile, Colonel 
and fell back on the magazine. ‘‘It don’t say,’’ | Uncle Trigg believed that he could bring him- 
she admitted, ‘‘but I reckon you raise your | self to close his eyes, brace his feet against a 
arm till the meat comes even with your mouth.” | stump, and await the ordeal with outward 

‘‘And then lop out your tongue like a cow | composure. Persistent speculation on that 
and smack it in?’’ said Colonel Uncle Trigg. | aspect of his dilemma bred an idea in Colonel 

‘*No, I reckon not.’? Aunt} Uncle Trigg’s head. 

Sally spoke with considerable| Tie a string from the tooth to the hind axle 
doubt. | of the buggy, thought he, hitch in that three- 

‘*Maybe you dive down under | year-old roan, and have Sally lay the bud to 
it and open your mouth, then him. That horse always started, under such 

. conditions, with a jump that made you grab 
for your hat. There would be no strange 
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| instruments, no opening of the mouth for pre- | | His fingers had hardly left the string when she 
| liminary explorations. That would settle the | lashed the roan, and the animal dashed off. 
job, right there at home, with home appliances | Aunt Sally could not take her eyes from the 
that would rob it of more than half its terror. horse, for the pasture was full of stumps, and 
Warm with his idea, Colonel Uncle Trigg | there was a wire fence a few hundred yards 
laid it before Aunt Sally. She was willing to | ahead which she would have to avoid. For 
do her part, and do it unflinchingly. Aunt | there was no hope of pulling the roan in before 
Sally was one of the most famous ‘‘granny’’ | he had had his run... Aunt Sally knew that. 
| nurses in the county. She would do anything | So, in the belief that the troublesome jumping 
| to help a person out of a‘*‘misery.’’ Ifit would | tooth was swinging on the end of her stout 
do a body any good to cut his head off, Aunt! cord behind the buggy, she settled baek on the 


off. Of course she would drive the roan. Whei. 
did he want to do it? 

‘*Well, better wait till to-morrow,’’ said 
Colonel Uncle Trigg. 

**Shucks, to-morrow nothing!’’ said Aunt 
Sally. ‘‘Come to-morrow, you’ll want to put 
it off another day, and the dollar banquet only 
three days off. We’ll do it to-day, or we’ll 
never do it. Hitch up the roan.’’ 

Aunt Sally had been saving a linen cord for 
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THERE, CROUCHING IN THE BACK OF THE 
BUGGY, ... WAS COLONEL UNCLE TRIGG. 


theemergency. She had believed all along that 
sooner or later the matter of removing that 
jumping tooth would come into her hands. 
So she was provided against any possible 
mishap with a string that it would take more 
than one- loose tooth to break. 

‘*We’ll drive over to the paster,’’ announced 
Colonel Uncle Trigg, when she joined him in 
the yard, with her sunbonnet tied firmly under | 
her chin. ‘‘I don’t want anybody lookin’ | 
on. %? 

Aunt Sally herself fastened the pene to 
the doomed tooth. She was somewhat out of 
patience with that tooth, and she was mildly 
distrustful of the too gentle hand of Colonel 
Uncle Trigg. ‘‘It’s got a shoulder to it like 
a hickory stump,’’ she said. 

‘*You reckon it’ll hurt much?” he asked, 
looking at her beseechingly. 

‘*You’ll never know it’s out till you see it 
bouncin’ along behind the buggy. ’’ 

He gave the entire charge of the proceeding 
into the hands of Aunt Sally. ‘‘I’ll set down 
here and brace my feet agin this saplin’, and 
I’ll keep my eyes shut so I won’t see you 
start. ’’ 

Aunt Sally commended the resolution, and 
tied the string to the back spring, which stuck 
out behind the box of the 
buggy. ‘‘ Keep your eyes 
shut, Joe,’’ she cautioned 
him. To avoid alarming him, 
she climbed into the buggy as 
silently as possible, and took 
up the reins. Aunt Sally’s 
sunbonnet was like blinkers 
on a bridle; she could not see 
behind her, except by turning 
half-round. When she last 
looked, there sat Colonel 
Uncle Trigg, with his eyes 
shut so tight that the wrinkles 
at the corners of them were 
red. She did not know that 
there was a dread in his heart 
such as he had never felt in ais 
the face of forty cannon. 

Aunt Sally tightened the 


the young roan, eager for the word to go, 
pricked up his ears and turned his knowing 
eye upon her. Aunt Sally stealthily took the 
whip from the socket and drew it back for 
the cut that would send him off with a bound. 


and see that everything was right and easy 
with Joe. 

And there was Colonel Uncle Trigg, as big 
as life, standing right behind the buggy, with 
the string in his hand. He looked at her in 
all the guilt of his unheroic terror. 

‘*T thought—I was afraid—you see, Sally,’’ 


loose, you know. I was just goin’ to tie it in 
another place. ’’ 

‘*You tie that string right back where it 
was, Joe Trigg!’’ commanded. Aunt Sally, | 


Sally often said, why, she would up and cut it | 





“GIT OUTI” 


lines over the back of the young roan, and | 


Then she thought she had better look back | 


he stammered. ‘‘I was afraid it might come | 


lines and kept her eyes on the horse. 

At the end of the pasture she turned the 
horse, eased him down to a walk, and looked 
back to the place where she had left Colonel 
Uncle Trigg. He was not there. Aunt Sally 
looked toward the house; no Joe. Round the 
fields and the pasture, as far as her flapping 
bonnet would allow, she gazed; no Joe. She 
quickened the horse and drove back, greatly 
alarmed. What had become of Joe? Had 
the tooth come out, had the string broken, or 
what had happened ? 

Aunt Sally pulled the roan in and stopped 
him short. She turned in her seat to look 
behind for the string. There, crouching in 
the back of the buggy, right behind her, with 
his beard pointing at her over the top of the 
seat, was Colonel Uncle ‘Trigg. The string 
still ran out of his mouth and over his whiskers, 
and Aunt Sally knew that the jumping tooth 
was in the same old place. 

Aunt Sally was without words for once in 
her life. She looked at Colonel Uncle Trigg; 
she looked at the string, which Colonel Uncle 
Trigg had again untied, and which he held in 
his hand, as before; she looked at the buggy- 
wheels, as if searching for some weak point 
in the arrangement upon which to lay the 
blame. 

‘*]—I—just kind o’ jumped in, Sally,’’ said 
Colonel Uncle Trigg. 

Aunt Sally continued to sweep him and the 
telltale string in his hand with severe eyes. 
‘*Huh, I see you did!’’ she said. She started 
to drive on, stopped, and turned again to 
Colonel Uncle Trigg. ‘*Well, you must ha’ 
made considerable of a jump.’’ 

‘*T did make somewhat of a little hop,’’ 
shamefully admitted Colonel Uncle Trigg. 

‘*Well, I’m done with your tooth-pullin’!’’ 
declared Aunt Sally. ‘‘ You’ll go to the 
dentist and have him do it, or it’ll stay in.’’ 
She drove on. Colonel Uncle Trigg stood on 
his knees, holding to the back of the seat with 
his hands, and thinking what he could say to 
Sally to justify that little hop, which he had 
made at the end of the sharpest bit of running 
| he ever had attempted in his life. 
| There seemed to be nothing at all to say. 

Words would only tangle him worse, and con- 
vict him even more thoroughly of the charge 
of cowardice that Aunt Sally’s kind eyes had 
flashed at him so indignantly. Colonel Uncle 
Trigg began to be ashamed of himself. He 
thought of his war record, and stiffened his 
back. 

‘*Wait a minute,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve changed 
my mind; I’m goin’ to let you yank it out.’’ 

Aunt Sally stopped the horse and looked 
back at Colonel Uncle Trigg impatiently. 
‘*Yes, like fun you will!’’ she scoffed. 

‘*Well, I’ll show you, Sally.’’ Colonel 
Uncle Trigg bent over the hind wheel at his 
right hand and tied the linen string to a spoke. 
**Now,’’ he said, whipping up his fast-sinking 
courage, ‘‘I’ll get out and let you drive on.’’ 
He dropped the slack of the 
long string over the wheel 
and moved to follow it. At 
that moment a pranky gust of 
wind picked up a fragment of 
newspaper that was drifting 
about the pasture, and whisked 
it suddenly before the roan 
horse’s nose. 

Aunt Sally spoke to him 
comfortingly, with assurance 
in her voice, and gathered in 
the reins, but the roan was 
always skittish of flying bits 
of paper. He bolted, and 
Colonel Uncle Trigg thought 
he was surely going to land 
right in the barbed-wire fence. 
He was reaching over to reén- 
force Aunt Sally on the lines, 
when he felt the string tighten on his tooth 
| with a sudden wrench. One quick look 
| toward the wheel, as he ducked to ease the 
strain, made the situation plain. The string 
had caught round the hub, and the hub was 
winding it in like a windlass. 

Diving to give the string slack, he yelled to 
| Sally to stop the horse. Down, down, went 
| the historic whiskers of Colonel Uncle Trigg: 
down, down, went his nose until the buggy- 

wheel tire threatened it like the proverbial 
grindstone. Up, up, went the voice of Colonel 
| Uncle Trigg, until it seemed that it must out- 
top the highest note of all the Italian tenors 
in the world, and leap clear out of the scale 
| entirely; and tighter and tighter at each turn 
of the wheel the string drew upon the jumping 
| tooth, making it grind on its foundation. 

It seemed that the time of the jumping tooth 











with more scorn than pity in her voice. Colonel | had come, in spite of all that Aunt Sally could 
Uncle Trigg obeyed. Aunt Sally watched him do to bring the roan to a stand, for the noise 
to see that he played no tricks with the knot, | that Colonel Uncle Trigg was making over it 
so that it might come undone with the strain. | was such as no horse had ever heard before. 
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It added to the fright of the animal, and made 
him leap and prance, but Aunt Sally stopped 
him just as Colonel Uncle Trigg’s nose touched 
the tire. He could not have yielded another 
millimeter, if all the teeth in his head had 
depended on it. 

‘*Cut it! cut it!’’ he implored. 

‘*Cut what?’’? demanded Aunt Sally, unable 
to take her eyes off the horse, who was still 
dancing and quivering. 

‘‘Shring, shring, cut shring!’’ said Colonel 
Uncle Trigg, with his mouth jerked open by the 
tension, and his nose flattened against the tire. 
Aunt Sally flashed a quick look round, and 
saw his predicament. Colonel Uncle Trigg was 
crouching on his knees, and leaning forward 
with his hands on the edge of the buggy-box, 
in as uncomfortable and undignified a position 
as any old gentleman with seven battle scars 
on his body could well be imagined to take. 

‘*Well, get out your knife and cut it, then. 
I can’t let go the lines !’’ answered Aunt Sally. 

He mumbled something, while she tried 
backing the horse, in the hope that the tension 
might thus be relaxed. It gave him two 
inches, but not enough to allow him to get out 
of the buggy. ‘‘I left my knife at the barn. 
Can’t you break that nationed string ?’’ 

**T don’t see how I can,’’ she answered, 
still struggling with the frightened horse. 
‘*You’d better let me drive on and jerk it out. ’’ 

‘*No, no—I’ve changed my mind agin!’’ 
he protested, hastily. ‘‘Hold him stiddy till I 
can reach over and ontie that ’sarned knot!’’ 

Carefully guarding his two inches of slack 


ZELETIER DON RAVAL 





EN. Botero Eduardo Zayleta looked at 

the little group of American engineers 

and mechanics with keen eyes. He had 
traveled much; he spoke several languages 
fluently. 

**T am very sorry, gentlemen,’’ he said, in 
his precise English, ‘‘but the people do not 
wish modern machinery in the Coconuco 
mines. The people here, as in your own land, 
are everything. I hope you understand. ’’ 

‘*Piffie!’’? shouted young Haynes, the super- 
intendent. ‘‘You mean if we don’t pay you 
the bribe you demand you’ll try to stir up a 
riot and stop us. Now we have the consent 
of the Colombian government to set up this 
machinery. The mines are the property of 
Don Raval Pérez, a countryman of your own. 
He has bought this machinery in the United 
States, and we have been sent to set it up, and 
to see that it gives him satisfaction before he 
takes charge himself. We’re going to do it. 
You’re nothing but a blackmailer; and if 
you’re not out of this camp inside five min- 
utes, I will duck you in the water-trough. ’’ 

Zayleta’s dark eyes flashed fire, but he 
showed excitement in no other way. ‘‘As you 
wish, gentlemen, but I shall be back in just 
forty-eight hours and make my word good. 
I am Zayleta, and the people obey me.’’ 

He mounted his horse, and rode easily away 
on the trail to La Plata. 

**He’s a trouble-maker,’’ observed Favril, 
the master mechanic, who had worked many 
years in Ecuador and Colombia. ‘‘In all this 
neck of South America no one stirs up so many 
musses as he does when his price isn’t forth- 
coming. He has some grip on the natives I 
never could understand. He calls himself 
Spanish, and says he’s a ‘general,’ but he isn’t. 
His father was an Indian of Mocoa, who 
got some money out of these very mines, and 
when he died, Zayleta did the rounds of the 
world, and came back to make money out of 
raising trouble. Bogota gets after him occa- 
sionally, but it’s too far away to act quick. 
He hates Pérez, because he is progressive. 
Zayleta is for having everything go backward, 
and the arrieros, the only native hustlers 
round here, believe in him. THe’ll be back, 
Mr. Haynes, and he’ll have plenty of guns. 
We’re an even dozen, and we have two guns. 
He knows that.’’ 

Haynes made no reply; he ordered the men 
back to unpack the bales that had been brought 





string, Colonel Uncle Trigg reached over the 
buggy-wheel. The knot was on the under side 
of the hub, out of his reach. It was a per- 
plexing situation, and Colonel Uncle Trigg 
looked down at a big black and gold bumble- 
bee. that was scrambling round among the 
clover blooms, and tried to think out some 
quick way of getting loose. 

As he looked, the bumblebee swung from 
the bloom, sawed here, there, as if balancing 
himself upon his wings, and then made a 
sudden upward charge straight for the end 
of Colonel Uncle Trigg’s fine nose. 

“Git out!’ yelled Colonel Uncle Trigg, 
jerking his head back to miss the bee, and 
slapping at him with his open hand. The bee 
veered off on his way, as he doubtless had 


intended to do from the first, and Colonel | 
Uncle Trigg sat down in the back of the) 


buggy, feeling very much as if he were the 
object of somebody’s joke. On the string that 
dangled over the buggy- wheel swung the 
jumping tooth. 

‘*Let him go—drive on to the house!’’ said 
Colonel Uncle Trigg, with a great lightness 
in his heart as he clambered over the seat and 
took his place beside Aunt Sally. 

‘‘Oh, you found your knife, did you?’’ she 
said, with scorn in = eyes and scorn in her 
voice. 

‘**No,’’ said Colonel Uncle Trigg, proudly, 
“*T didn’t. “I just spunked up my grit and 
yanked it out. Didn’t you hear me say, ‘Git 
out!’ Well, that’s when I give the yank on 
it, ’sarned nationed old thing!’’ 





fixed quiet and the gloomy hues about him were | freedom he could be jerked back instantly under 
depressing. But he held to the narrow truil. | the hoofs of the roan. In the jungle Bates cut 
He would be in the jungle for twenty miles |a huge thorn stick. He swung this over his 
or more, and then in open country. That he) head, and went through a broadsword exercise 
intended to cross after dark, avoiding the scat- | for the benefit of his prisoner. 
tered native settlements as much as possible. | Then, before he mounted, he laid his hand 
The spongy dampness of the forest crept over | on his own heart, and afterward placed it over 
him, and the roan dripped with perspiration. | that of the Indian, as a sign of amity if no 
The jijenes, small black gnats, were thick; | treachery were attempted. 
Bates’s hands and face quickly swelled from) ‘‘Chief Hurl-the-Rocks,’’ he said, ‘‘we’re 
their savage attacks. off. You be good, and there’ll be no trouble 
To guide himself, he had his compass and a at all.”’ 
rude map that Haynes had drawn when the! ‘The Indian’s eyes wandered to the canteen 
party first traversed the way from Popayan to | at the saddle. Bates held it up to his lips, 
Coconuco; but he relied even more on the | |and he drank deep. Some of the somberness 
roan, which had gone over the trail three | | and fear left his eyes. Bates started the roan. 
times. The roan was a born pathtinder, and A Mesayas can outtrot an ordinary horse; so 
the way she saved herself for the rougher work | Bates and the roan moved along at good speed 
ahead showed her intelligence. toward Maiya ford, where they would strike 
Whenever the jungle canopy opened and | open ground. 
gave Bates a glimpse of the blue sky, he would; On the bank of the Maiya, Bates made 
catch sight of circling vultures. They are| temporary camp for supper. He had covered 
always circling in the Andean country, hawk-j|a third of his journey, and, despite the en- 
ing for the carrion of forest and field. ‘‘The| counter with the Indian, was a little ahead of 
pilots of death,’’ the natives call them. time. Some jutting rocks on the bank of the 
The roan was making Cristébal crossing,— | river gave him a shelter. 
an arroyo,—and Bates had a glimpse of the; ‘‘I can be attacked only from in front here,’’ 
way ahead of him. Suddenly the roan snorted, | reflected Bates, ‘‘and they’d have to rush me 
there was a quivering in the underbrush to the | with a shotgun to get me. Now, chief, pardon 
right, and then a deadly singing sound cut the | me, ‘but I’ll just rope you while I have time, 
air. In an instant Bates was out of his saddle | and then we’!l feed.’’ 
and under the belly of the roan—none too soon| He unbound the Indian from the saddle, 
at that, for the stone that had been hurled at | roped his legs, and rolled him up against a 
his head missed him only by an inch. rock. Then Bates brought out his jerked beef 
He did not wait for a second cast, or stop to | and biscuits, and a twist of leaf tea. His can- 
think how many foes might be in the bush. | teen could serve as a teakettle when needed, 
He sprang to the ground and rushed into the | and he soon had water boiling. Waiting for 
tangle with such suddenness that the Mesayas | the tea to simmer, and listening to the chatter 








who had hurled the missile was wholly unpre- 
pared for the attack. The Indian was naked, 
except for a breech-clout; a rude sling was 
bound to his right hand. 

Bates lugged the astonished Indian out on 
the trail, and sat upon him. Then, with 
the lariat that hung at the horn of his saddle, 
he bound the would-be assassin. 

Then Bates beat up the bush for other foes. 


equatorial country, it would be one to three 
days before reénforcements could arrive. In 
that time Zayleta might annihilate the small 
party of Americans. Only the 
year before, as Zayleta ex- 
pressed it himself, he had 
‘‘eaten up’’ some English sur- 
veyors ; and although the gov- 
ernment had paid a round sum 
in damages, it had not pun- 
ished the ‘‘general.’’ 

Haynes’s eyes wandered over 
his camp, and settled upon 
Baxter Bates, familiarly known 
to his comrades as ‘‘BB.’’ The 
superintendent smiled as he 
watched the young fellow set- 
ting up a diamond drill. No 
one ever did look at Bates with- 
out smiling. Yet there was 
nothing ridiculous in his ap- 
pearance. He was twenty 
years old, six feet tall, and 
weighed a hundred and seventy 
pounds. Baseball and football 
at Yale, cow - punching .and 
horse - wrestling in Nebraska 
had made him as hard as steel, 
and he was good humor itself 
wherever he was. He was 
always optimistic, and his 
spirit always communicated 
itself to others. 

Haynes called to him. 

‘*BB,’’ said the superintend- 
ent, ‘‘I’m going to send you to 
Popayan immediately on that 
strawberry roan we have in 
the corral. She’s small, but 
sure-footed and long-winded. 
I’ve used her in Arizona. It’s 
twenty hours at least to Popa- 
yan, over a rotten trail; you 
know what it was when we 
came in here. But you’ll get 
there just as fast as you can, find Don Raval, 
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slightest delay with whatever help for us he| that more serious trouble was to be expected 

can give you. It may mean our lives if you’re | farther on. 

delayed. If Zayleta can destroy this outfit and | **You don’t speak English,’’ said Bates to 

shut up these mines, he can stop other prog- | his prisoner, whose rolling eyes betrayed his 

ress. I think I can keep him off until you | overwhelming fright. ‘‘But you’ve got to help 

return. ’’ | me through to Popayan, and I’ll seare you 
‘I’m ready, Mr. Haynes,’’ said Bates. He | into doing it. If there’s any killing from this 


from the seacoast by mule route. Packing- | was dressed light, except for the rough leather | |on, you’re going to be the victim.’’ 


boxes cannot be moved in the virgin South | 
American country, and everything that cannot | 


be left open is baled. The superintendent | you can carry. 
went to his box-tent. Once there and stretched 


on a cot,—he could think better lying down 
than sitting up,—he looked northward to the 
sullen peak of Guanacas. 

The shadow of Coconuco, sprung from a 
summit that rose to a lofty height, was upon 
his camp, for the mines that had been worked 
off and on for hundreds of years by Indians, 
Spaniards, and others, opened their gaping 
mouths on the four-thousand-foot level. Below 
Coconuco, was the green, black and gray front 
of Purace, three miles high, and beyond that 
in the distance the massive pyramid of Sotara. 
Haynes was in the midst of the somber maj- 
esty of the northern Andes. 

Don Raval was at Popayan, some distance 
west of the mines. It would be a day’s ride 
to reach him, and, as things move in the 


plunged into the semidarkness of the forest, 





The Indian was lying on the trail, with his 
Bates 


| head close to the roan’s hind hoofs. 


| that protected his legs from the knees down. 

‘*Put into your saddle-bags whatever food 
I can’t give you a gun. 
You’ll have to go through on your nerve.’’ 

‘*I’d rather. I don’t like gun plays. My 
hands are good.’’ 

‘*Yes, but you’ll have to watch out. Zayleta 
may suspect that I’ll try just what you’re to 
do. It’s a lonesome way to Popayan.’’ 


the roan a slight punch just back of the cinch. 
Her hind legs shot out with the force of a cata- 


over the Indian’s face. 
The Mesayas shrieked with terror. He shut | 

his eyes and shrieked again when once more | 
Bates walked down to the corral. In thirty | the terrible hoofs flashed above his face. Bates | 

minutes he was ready for the ride; the letter | judged that that part of the lesson was fin- 

to Don Raval was deep in his boot-leg. Haynes | ished. 

shook his hand at parting. 





| of monkeys and the screeching of macaws, he 








AS A SIGN OF AMITY IF NO TREACHERY WERE ATTEMPTED. 





measured the distance with his eye, and gave | 


watched the trail below the camp. 

It was then that Zayleta came out of the 
tiny settlement on the other bank of the river, 
followed by twelve or fifteen Indians, armed 
with bows and arrows and slung-shots. 

While Zayleta’s band was crossing the river, 
Bates carried the captured Indian to the only 
entrance of the camp, and set him up in plain 
view of the enemy. Now if 
they began shooting, their 
comrade would be the target, 
while Bates and the roan were 
well behind the rocks. 

Zayleta parleyed, and Bates 
taunted him. 

**Come on, you renegade!’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘Come on, you 
mosquito bite, and see what 
you’ll get! Three cheers for 
the Stars and Stripes! Down 
with Zayleta!’’ 

The Indians could not under- 
stand this jargon, but Zayleta 
did, and was furious. Bates 
gave a few more cheers to keep 
his position fixed in Zayleta’s 
mind, and then started to carry 
out his own plan of action. He 
did not intend to be trapped 
after darkness settled. His 
prisoner could not see him. 
Bates had found a way out of 
the camp by which he could 
slip through the jungle, cross 
the trail at a narrow bend, pass 
Zayleta and his allies in the 
rear, gain the ford, and, ma- 
king the opposite side, push on 
for Popayan. His plan would 
mean leaving the mare; but 
Bates knew that the letter was 
more important than the ani- 
mal, and trusted to his own wits 
to find him new means of trans- 
portation after he had crossed 
the river. 

His one weapon was his 
ponderous thorn club. Briers 
tore his clothes, the tendrils of 
the chuquiragua entangled his 


| It was evident, however, that the Indian had | legs, sword-edge grasses cut his flesh; but in 
hand him a letter, and turn back without the | come there alone, Zayleta’s first scout, and | 


ten minutes, while Zayleta was still calculating 
how to capture the boy without injuring the 
captive, Bates had worked carefully round 
into the rear of the band, and had gained the 
river. 

He stripped, and slipped into the water; 
the letter to Don Raval he had tucked into a 
money-belt about his waist. For fifty yards 
he breasted the stream; now the Zayleta forces 
were sure to discover him. In fact, it was 
Zayleta himself who first saw his head bobbing 
in the water, and who gave orders to shoot. 


| And it was Zayleta who opened fire with his 


pult; her hoofs clicked in the air as they passed | |as they struck about the swimmer. 
| the top of his left shoulder, and another scraped 


** Now, Chief Hurl-the-Rocks, I’m going | took him. 


| revolver, the bullets from which sang and zipped 
One cut 


his right arm. 

Several of Zayleta’s followers plunged into 
the water, with their knives in their teeth, 
and made for Bates. He had another fifty 
yards yet to go when the first of them over- 
The Indian had his knife uplifted, 


In this world there are many lonesome trails. | to rope you alongside this pretty beast, and | when Bates suddenly turned on his side and 


Out of Point Barrow in the frozen North, there | you’re going to trot with me all the way to | struck out savagely with his right 
If Zayleta gets me, the roan will | foot; he caught his foe in the jaw, 
dred miles north of Manila, but the lonesomest | get you; you’ll understand it after I have you | and drove his head back so far 


is one, and there is another a couple of hun- | Popayan. 


of all is surely the trail from Coconuco to | fixed.’’ 
Popayan. Bates, set firm in his saddle,| He unbound the Indian’s legs and made him 
|standup. Then he roped him by the shoulders 


with eyes and ears alert for danger. The|and the throat so that if he made any dash for 


that the knife flew from his grip. 
Then from the west bank came 
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a cry in a strong man’s voice: ‘‘ Bravo, Amer- 
icano! Bravo! We’re coming!’’ 

Hot in haste, rode Don Raval, with twenty 
armed and mounted vaqueros, into the river. 
Zayleta and his followers tried to flee, but Don 
Raval and his men came on too fast. Up by 
the rocks, the captive dumbly looked on. 

Don Raval and his horse brought Bates back 
to the opposite bank, where Zayleta was already 
a prisoner. In the enthusiastic Spanish fash- 
ion, the mine-owner threw his arms about 
Bates’s neck, —they had met once before, —and | 
kissed him on both cheeks. 

**T hear yesterday, ’’ he cried, ‘‘from a foolish 


one in Popayan, Zayleta would raid the mine! | 


Haynes, I know, would do his best, but I call 
my men, and we ride as the dust blows at La 
Plata. We come to San Pedro, and the women 


say Zayleta have you. I not believe. We see 
you in the water, and then, brave Americano, 
we come like gentlemen. 
you Americans are not afraid todo! Piff, what 
a kick you give that fellow in the water! I 
could call you my son.’’ 
| Bates fumbled with his belt, and got out the 
| letter from Haynes. 
‘*T was coming with it to you,’’ he said. 
Don Raval scarcely glanced at it. ‘‘I knew | 
it when I saw you in the water,’’ he said. 
““O you Americans, what won’t you do!’’ 
He turned to the captain of his vaqueros, | 





and said, ‘‘ Take Zayleta back to Popayan; he | 


will make no more trouble. ’’ 


Then, after Bates had put on his clothes, | 
| Don Raval escorted him all the way to the | 


camp at Coconuco. 


HER DAY of WHITE BREAD 





D me forty-five!’’ 


ws, ia 
xo 
In the little loft of the log 


ti : N 
eabin Emmaline turned on 


her lumpy shuck bed and looked out of the 
open window. The dawn was coming over | 
the hills beyond the little timber patch in 
which the log house stood. The grosbeaks 
and orioles in the syeamore-tree at the back 
door were calling, Mandy’s cock was crowing; 
there was indeed a general happy stirring of 
the wild-wood things. 

‘* Forty-five!’ 
a time, wonderingly, and somewhat sadly. 
The gray dawn crept into the mean little 
chamber and touched the homely furnishings 
tenderly. The woman rose. The coarse night- 
gown, made of flour-sacks, clung close to her 
thin body as she crossed the bare floor to 
twist up her hair before a broken bit of 
mirror. She dressed slowly, putting on her 
pitifully few garments, all of 
flour-sacking, except a dress of 
black calico and a pair of man’s 
stockings and shoes. She had 
the air of one walking ina dream. 
Then she crept down the ladder 
into the living-room. From a bed 
in the corner a voice called, ‘*‘Em- 
maline, don’t you forget to feed 
those little chickens behind the 
eob house !’’ 

‘*Well!’’? answered Emmaline, 
as she went out, and closed the 
door behind her. She stood in the 
clean, bare kitchen a moment; a 
shade of rebellion rested on her 
face because of her mother-in- 
law’s words. ‘‘They might have 
fed ’em to-day themselves,’’ she 
thought. ‘* Seems as if a body 
ought to get out of one chore on 
her birthday, anyway—that’d be 
a right big present to lots of 
people, I’m thinkin’. ’’ 

Gathering up the tin milk-pail 
and a battered strainer, she flung 
open the outside door and stepped 
out. Three fat brown puppies 
ran out from under the house, and 
leaped clumsily about her; they 
caught their few teeth in her 
skirt-hem, they worried her 
ankles, they pulled at her shoe- 
strings until she sat down on the 
ground and gathered them all 
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tmmaline said it again after | 







AES) , L 


and she had a 
reverent admiration for Mandy’s 
healthy young coloring. 

‘*My land, ain’t we ever going to have noth- 
| ing but sausage and gravy for breakfast?’’ 
| demanded the girl, sitting down at the table 
and propping her chin sulkily on her hand. 

‘*You’d ought to be thankful you’ve got 
that,’’ returned her mother; she prodded 
| among the sausages for the brownest. 
‘ts *Tain’t every girl round here’s got as much 
as you have.”’ 

**T ain’t got a piano,’’ said Mandy, darkly; 
then she fell to eating, silently, and very fast. 
When she had finished, she laid down her knife 
and fork defiantly. 

**T’m goin’ over to Ollin’s to-day.’’ 

‘*No, you’re not!’’ rejoined her mother, 
sharply. ‘‘It’s your turn to do the dishes, 
and there’s the churnin’ waitin’ for you, too.’’ 





DRAWN BY W F. STECHER 








three to her. 

‘*You cunning little tikes!’’ 
she said, snuggling the smallest 
under her chin. ‘‘I wish I didn’t 
have any more to do to-day than you have.’’ 

At a sound from within the house, however, 
she spilled the lapful of dogs, caught up her 
bucket, and walked swiftly out to the south 
pasture. There, standing knee-deep in the 
dew - drenched weeds, she milked the red 
cow, who shook a lowered and impatient head 
at the puppies following close upon the 
woman’s heels. 
milk and put it away in the cool cave behind | 
the house, she fed the chickens, first Mandy’s 


peeping yellow ones, then the flock of grown 


ones. After that, she went back into the 


kitchen, made a fire in the rusty cook-stove | 


that stood on three legs and a brick, boiled 
the coffee in an old tin coffee-pot and fried 
great spicy sausages, from which she turned 
now and then to stir a skilletful of milky, 
bubbling gravy. 

She had just finished setting the table when 
her mother-in-law and her sister-in-law came 
into the room, yawning. Mandy, the sister-in- 
law, was a short, stout young woman, with 
pouting lips, dark, large eyes, and a fringe of 
black curls round her heavy face. Her mother 
was much like her, although her square chin 
and broad, frowning brow gave 
her a stern instead of a sullen 
look. To Emmaline, her mother- 
in-law, whom she invariably 
spoke of as ‘‘Jake’s mother,’’ 








“DON’T YOU SAY NO! 


When she had strained the | 


AWFUL GOOD COMPANY.” 


| Mandy patted her hair and tightened the 

| bracelet she wore over her red calico sleeve. 
‘*Let Emmaline do it. I reckon I’m going | 

to see that new piano, and play on it, too.’’ 


‘*Well,’’ said her mother, in sudden acqui- | 


escence. ‘‘And you might ask Miss Ollin 
for a slip of her rose geranium. 
| none of that kind.’’ 

Emmaline sat still as Mandy put on her 
sunbonnet and disappeared, humming, down | 
the forest path. She had not eaten much 
breakfast. 


white horse that Mandy had named Celeste. 

‘*Feel sick, Emmy?’’ she asked, not un- 
kindly. 

‘*No. I was just thinking how queer it is 
| to be forty-five, and not feel more than 
twenty,’’ said Emmaline, rising with a sigh. 
‘**T don’t seem to be in a mood to work to-day ; 
I reckon my birthday’s gone to my head. I’d 
just like to get out and go, and go, and go.’’ 

Jake’s mother stared a little, for Emmaline 
was not given to talking of herself. ‘*You can 


put the butter in the blue bowl,’’ she said, as | 


she left the room. 

After Emmaline had absently watched Jake’s 
mother drive Celeste down the forest road, she 
cleared the table and washed the dishes. On 
her hands and knees, she scrubbed the kitchen 

| floor; next, she churned in the old earthen- 
ware churn. When the butter had come, 
she worked it with a wooden paddle, and put 


Ah, comrade, what | 


MAG TOLD ME YOU WERE 


I ain’t got | 


Jake’s mother looked at her curi- | 
ously when she started out to hitch up the | 


itaway inthe blue bowl. Then she went into 
the house, entered the living-room, and 
dragged from under the bed a great basket of 
| carpet-rags. All through the morning hours 
| she sat sewing, first a light strip, then a dark 
| one, while her feet tingled to be out in’ the 
meadows. 

‘*T don’t know as I blame Mandy,’’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘Sewin’ carpet-rags ain’t exactly 
|my idea of life. And I suppose if I was 





| young, with good looks like Mandy’s, I’d| 


| want to go over to Ollin’s, too. She might 
have helped me a little—but there, she’s eatin’ 


her white bread now, as the old sayin’ goes, | 


{and I oughtn’t to expect much of her. My) 


land, what’s that?’’ 
There was a strange, steady puffing and 


year after Jake and I came here. Her being 
the last child, and coming so long after the 
others—seems like she was a bit spoiled. You 
see this kitchen? That’s Jake’s mother’s, 
and always has been. Oh, [I tell you, a new 
bride doesn’t fit into a house that’s used to her 
husband’s family’s ways. It ain’t that I’m 
complainin’ about Mandy and Jake’s mother. 
Only I can’t have goldenrod in the house, and 
I can’t do a thousand and one little things 
just because these four walls ain’t mine. ’’ 

The guest had been thinking. 

‘*So it’s your birthday to-day ?’’ 

**Yes. Land, seems as if I ought to be 
settled down by now, and not always playing 
things out in my head. You know, after I’d 


done all the chores this morning and sat there 


| snorting outside, and as Emmaline ran to) 


| the door, a dusty, orange-colored automobile 
| rolled out of the forest into the little cleared 
| Space that surrounded the house. 
| ately there was a great squawking and flopping, 


|and the young man who drove the machine | 


Immedi- | 


sewin’ rags and sewin’ rags, I kept wishing I 
could have a day of celebrating, and here you 
came, dropping down from heaven. ’’ 

‘Tf you’ll get your hat on,’’ said the guest, 


| springing up boyishly from his chair, ‘‘you’ll 


| stopped it hastily, jumped out, and with a| 


| rueful face lifted a limp young cock from the 
| ground. 

‘*Oh, you gallivantin’ Dominecker, I’ve 
told you to stay in the chicken-yard!’’ cried 
Emmaline, hurrying out. 

‘*You’ve broke Tommy’s leg,’’ she said, 
turning reproachfully to the young man. 

**T am sorry,’’ he answered, earnestly. He 
was a broad-shouldered, tall young fellow, 
with a great many freckles, honest eyes, and 
brown hair shot with red streaks. ‘‘And of 
course [’ll pay you for him.’’ 

But Emmaline had suddenly straightened 


light, shy, and almost rapturous, on her face. 

‘“*Are you the young man who sold Mag 
Ollin a ’luminum dish-pan yesterday ?’’ 

‘¢Yes,?? 

‘*Then,’’ said Emmaline, speaking low and 
very fast, ‘‘I want you to come in and eat 
dinner with me.’’ 

At the slight hesitation on his face, she flung 
out her hands like an eager child. ‘‘Don’t 
you say no! Mag told me you were awful 
good company. It’s my birthday, 
and I’ve never had a birthday with 
any celebrating in my life. I’ve 
never had a day of white bread, 
putting it that way. Oh, do say 
you’!l come!’’ 

‘* All right, ’’ responded the young 
man, marveling at the swift flash of 
joy on the woman’s face. He fol- 
lowed her into the house, and she 
placed a chair in the doorway. 

‘*Now you can sit there and watch 
me get dinner,’’ she said. ‘‘You’re 
just a lot like my Joey. You’ve 
got his same brown eyes. When 
Joey was a baby, he used to sit 





with the potato-masher while [| 
washed dishes. 


died the year after. But my land! 
I’m puttering, and I must work. I 


bread have to earn it some way.’’ 
In a few moments the smell of 
fried chicken filled the room. 


table with a white one. 

‘* Jake’s mother won’t let me use 
it when she’s here, ’’ she said, ‘‘but 
lucky for me she’s gone to town for 
the day, and Mandy’s over to the 
Ollins’; so I can celebrate the way 
I want to. I’ll begin with this.’’ 

She took down a jar of golden 
honey, and heaped a glass bowl 
high with it. 
honey. 
for me to use much of it.’’ 

From a high shelf in the cupboard she care- 
fully took two thin china plates and held them 
out to the guest. 





Olney,’’ she said, reverently. ‘*But I can’t use 
|’em for every day. Jake’s mother generally 
washes the dishes, and she won’t fool with 
them. Will you watch the chicken a moment ?’’ 

She ran outdoors, and came back presently 





hastily, yet lovingly, intoa cup. ‘‘If I could 
have my way, I’d have flowers in the house 
everywhere,’’ she said. ‘‘Now we’re ready.’’ 

They sat down at the little table. 

“*T reckon I’ll just have to call you Joey. 
You like coffee ?’’ 

A chipped oatmeal dish served as saucer to 
the heavy cup that she handed him. 

**Joey,’’ she said, after some little silence, 
‘*when you marry a girl, don’t you ask her to 
go live with your mother. Don’t you ask her 
to fix her new tidies, and sofas, and teapots in 
your mother’s house—you get you a home, if 
it ain’t but one room!’ 

Two red spots had come into her cheeks. 

‘*There, Joey, I’ve surprised you. You eat 
some more of this gravy and I’ll explain. You 
see this house? Well, Jake brought me to it 
about twenty years ago. He was too poor to 
build, he thought, though I wanted a house 
on the ten-acre piece so bad. You see that 
front room? It’s Mandy’s, and always has 





her thin shoulders, and there was a strange 


| country alone. 








right there in the doorway and play | | 


Joey died — it’s | 
eighteen years ago now, and Jake | 


have—I mean, will you go with me to Olney 
this afternoon? I think I’ll run down there, 


jand it’s mighty lonesome riding over the 


I can have you back by night- 
fall. Do say you’ll go!”’ 

At the look on her face his heart gave a 
queer wrench; he had not thought that people 
could so easily give precious gifts. 

‘*Oh, I want to—I never did ride—the work 
—what will Mandy say? And you’ve got to 
go on selling pans !’’ 

He drew a note-book from his pocket, tore 
out a leaf, and wrote on it: 

Dear Mandy. If you do all the work and get 
supper to-night, there’ll be a package from town 
for you to-night. Dudley Deemington. 

‘*That’ll interest her,’’ he exclaimed, glee- 
fully, ‘‘and you run along and dress! You 
don’t need to worry about the pans.’’ 

As she still stood in trembling hesitation, 
he explained fully: ‘‘I’m only doing it asa 
sort of a lark—Harris and I are, thatis. You 
see, a fellow in our class at Champaign had 
this job for the summer—a thin, overworking 
chap, but dead game. Just before exams he 
came down with typhoid; he worried a lot, 
and we took the route for him. We’vealready 
sold enough to pay his expenses next year. 
Now won’t you run along and dress ?’’ 

She went, and in an incredibly short time 
eame back in a gray cotton frock and a black 
bonnet with very limp pansies on it. She 
touched the car reverently with her hand, and 
climbed in. Like a happy child she sat back 
among the cushions, and, folding one worn 
hand softly over the other, drank in anew 
the beauty of the forest road. A cardinal 
flamed in the little papaw grove, brown 
rabbits scurried across the path, and in the 
shadow of a log a land-tortoise drew in his 
startled head. She saw within the forest 
depths the delicate wild touch-me-nots she 
loved, and in the open spaces there grew thin 
stalks of goldenrod. To every living thing 
the woman’s heart cried out a greeting. 

On the outskirts of the little city the boy ran 
the car more slowly, and for the first time in 
that golden ride she turned to her companion. 


guess even those that eat white | ‘‘Is there a five-and-ten-cent store here?’’ she 
| asked. 


*‘Oh, if there is, could we go there?’’ 
**Of course,’’ he answered, and they rolled 


She through the streets up to the square. Outside 
replaced the red table-cloth on the | the sparkling windows of the store, Emmaline 


drew a deep breath. 

‘*T’ve got a dollar to spend,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
been saving it from the chicken money off 
and on, just to spend for something foolish.’’ 

As she passed from aisle to aisle, she mar- 
veled at the shining lockets, paused to smell 


| the artificial flowers, laughed at the chunky 
, cotton rabbits side by side with the nodding 
| donkeys, and last of all, touched with wistful 


‘*It’s white-clover | fingers a little pile of crocheted baby bootees. 
Jake’s mother doesn’t like | 


Finally, she chose a striking red-and-gold 
| vase from a high shelf, and a flowered cup 


'and saucer; and next, a string of blue beads 


“IT bought them once when I went to! 


and a little brown picture, ‘‘The Song of the 
Lark. ”’ 

‘*T’ve felt that way mighty often.’” Emma- 
line held out the picture to her companion. 
She bought also a strawberry-huller, a fluted 
cake-pan, and a yellow ribbon. 

**T couldn’t get by that sensible strawberry- 


| huller,’’ she said; ‘‘and, Joey, I’m not going 


with a bunch of goldenrod, which she thrust | 


| 
| 


|}arms he smiled down at her. 


| lengthening shadows. 


been since she was born, and that was the | 


to buy anything else now. Seems as if I’ve 
bought a whole fortune’s worth already. Now 
where do you have to go?’’ 

Above the grotesque pile of bundles in his 
**Into the next 
store, just as soon as I drop these things. ’’ 

In the doorway of the dry-goods store he 
turned to her. ‘‘If I’m Joey, you’re—you’re 
somebody who died a good many years ago. 
It’s her birthday to-day, it happens. Will you 
let me give her present to you?’’ 

She looked up with a sudden flowering of 
sympathy and understanding. ‘‘Yes, Joey,’’ 
she said, and followed him into the store. 

He would have bought her a dress of shim- 
mering rose-colored silk had he had his way, 
and he showed a bit of stubbornness, but at 
last Emmaline saw the young clerk snip off 
long lustrous yards of golden brown stuff. 

‘*Seems as if all the fall’s in it,’’ she said 
softly to the buyer, ‘‘and thank you.’’ 

Outside the door, she glanced uneasily at the 
“I’m afraid I ought 


to go home. Mandy’ll be worried to death, 
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and Jake’s mother won’t know what to think 
when she gets back from Noble. ’’ 

‘*All right,’’ answered the boy, quickly; 
‘‘climb in; I’ll be back in a moment.”’ 

He was soon at her side with one long pack- 
age and two square ones in his arms. After 
carefully threading the streets of the town, 
they found themselves again in the yellow 
road. So quickly had the hours passed, it 
seemed incredible that night could be round 
the corner, and yet, when, after many wind- 
ings, the car stopped in front of the little cabin 
in the forest, the moon sailed over the oak- 
trees, and somewhere in the woods the doves 
were moaning. There was a light in the 
house, and a figure came rushing out. 

‘**O Emmy, Emmy,’’ sobbed Mandy, ‘‘where 
have you been? I’ve been so worried!’’ 


‘*Now, Mandy, don’t you mind,’’ said Em- | 


maline, eagerly, ‘‘and just wait till I show 
you what I’ve brought you!’’ 

‘*The dishes are all washed, and I’ve done 
the chores, and supper’s ready!’’ whimpered 
Mandy. ‘‘I was afraid you were never comin’ 
back. We’ve been about crazy. Mother’s over 
to Ollin’s now.’’ 


When Mandy had taken the large bundle) 


ages into Emmaline’s arms. ‘‘There are some 
roses, ’’ he said, ‘‘and some candy ; one box is for 
you, and one for Mandy. And here’s an alu- 
minum coffee-pot—that’s for Jake’s mother. ’’ 

Before she could answer, he added, ‘‘I had 
a good time this afternoon. Mother and I were 
pretty good friends—and I think I miss her 
most on birthdays. ’’ 

Above the bundles Emmaline’s eyes sought 
his. Her own words of thanks, of deep appre- 
ciation, would not come. With brimming eyes 
she instinctively held out her hand. 

When he was gone a great peace filled her 
heart. This was her birthday, and wonderful 
sights and gifts had been hers. Mandy had 





She had had a day of 


all, they loved her. 


ning stars. Her heart had always cried, 
“Thank you! 
pleasures that so rarely came her way. ‘To- 
night, as she clasped her hands, her prayer 
suddenly took a new form. 

‘*Lord, keep him a good boy,’’ she whis- 
pered, and smiling whimsically through her 
tears, she went into the little cabin. 





Che TIMBER TREASURE 


Ii Eight Chapters. Cha 
Die. By Frank Lillie Pol 





HE fresh northeast wind was 
covering the lake with white- 
caps, but Fred drove through 
them, and passed the narrow channel 
that connected the two lakes. Waves slapped 
over the bow, and the canoe had six inches of 
water in her when he ran into the mouth of 
the river that he had fished the day before. 
The smoke was beginning to drift hazily 
along the shore. The fire was still a consider- 
able distance inland, but Fred could hear the 
crash of falling trees. 
He foreed the canoe up the stream, till he 


was compelled to make a hundred yards’ carry | 


round a dangerous bit of rapid. Beyond that 
he advanced for perhaps half a mile, till the 
intense heat forced him to stop. 

The vast clouds of smoke, sweeping overhead, 
filled all the woods in front of him, so that he 
saw scarcely a tongue of flame, although ashes 
and live sparks fell in showers. Burning 
masses of bark and branches blown high over 
the trees were spreading the fire with terrible 
rapidity. The dry top of a dead cedar sud- 
denly burst into flame almost over his head. 

With some desperate hope of saving at least 
a part of the pulp-wood tract, Fred leaped 
ashore, and began to cut at the timber in order 
to clear space enough to serve as a fire-guard. 
The smoke choked him, and his eyes ran 
streams; but he cleared a considerable strip 
through the small spruces, and then was hor- 
rified to find that the fire was already burning 
briskly on the other side of it. 

As Fred realized in despair, it would need 
fifty men to check it, for the strong wind car- 
ried burning masses so far and so high over- 
head that only a wide strip of clearing could 
stop them. 

But he could not give up yet! He jumped 
into his canoe, and paddled down the river for 
a hundred yards or more toa marshy belt where 
he again tried to clear a space. 

Fire rained all about him as he worked; 
twice he had to dash water on his smoldering 
clothes. A flaring tree crashed down just 
beyond him; the fire had passed him again. 

A forest fire does not usually travel very fast, 
but the strong wind that day carried sparks so 
far over the treetops that an immense area 
flamed up almost simultaneously, and the fire 
spread every moment. Fred saw that the fight 
was hopeless. ‘To save himself by getting back 
to the lake was what he had to think of now. 

Down the river he paddled again, till he 
neared the rapid where he had portaged as he 
came up. The thickets were blazing on each 
side of the dangerous point. It was impossible 


to portage, impossible to turn back; so he) 


headed the canoe boldly into the broken water. 

A splash of spray rippled over the bow into 
his face. He caught a glimpse of a sharp, 
wet rock, and sheered away. Down a swift 


chute he shot with a velocity that put the canoe | 


beyond control, and then the Peterboro crashed 
bows on into.a jagged boulder. 

The delicate wood crashed. Fred saved him- 
self from capsizing by some miracle of in- 
stinctive balancing, and dug in the paddle 
desperately. How he got through he never 
could tell. He went at breathless speed through 
a fog of flying spray and smoke, roaring water 
and fire ; and then he found himself flying down 
the tail of the rapid with the canoe half-full 
of water, and a great hole in her polished bow. 

Crowding back into the stern as far as he 
could, in order to lift the leak out of the water, 
he guided the foundering craft down to the 
lake. The fire had spread enormously even 


Since he had come up; he could see patches | 


of burning timber almost everywhere he 
looked, and he realized with a sick heart that 
the forest was doomed. 

On the shore of the lake the smoke had 





become blinding. He landed, hastily 
emptied the water from the leaky 
canoe, and was about to push off 
again, when a man plunged blindly 
{out of the smoky thickets. It was the fish 
expert, scorched, blackened, and bewildered. 

‘“‘Thank goodness!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I thought I 
|was cut off. Saw your 
partner going up the lake 
in his canoe, but couldn’t 
make him hear.’’ 
| ‘*Where’s your own 
boat ?’’ Fred asked. 

**She got loose as I was 
| putting in my kit. She’s 
| blown half-way across the 
| lake by this time. Let’s get 
| out of this. There are trees 
| burning on the shore now. ’’ 
| ‘**T don’t know whether 
| this canoe will carry us 
both.- But get aboard. ’’ 

The weight of the two 
men brought the leak well 
under water. Only by 
placing themselves close to- 
gether at the stern were they 
able to elevate the bow suf- 
ficiently; that brought the 
rear end ‘dangerously close 
to the water-level. 

They found it almost im- 
possible to paddle, for the 
least disturbance of their 
equilibrium brought a 
whitecap slopping inboard. 
Fred could do little more 
than keep the head of the 
canoe straight. -However, 
the wind was behind them, 


would bring them to the other side of the lake. 

The surface of Big Coboconk was shrouded 
in whirling vapor, and when they were fifty 
yards out, neither. shore was visible. The 





| flaming pieces of bark fell upon them. From 
| the veiled land came the roar of wind and fire, 
broken by the crash of falling trees. 

At this point, the lake was less than three 
miles wide, and although the wind drove them 
diagonally, they soon came ashore. The air 
here was much clearer, and the naturalist 
went in search of his boat, which he presently 
discovered stranded and ina water-logged con- 
dition. The glass bottom was broken, and the 
provisions and supplies were saturated. 

Here the two men were safe enough from 
the fire, which was burning down toward the 
lower lake, and which was not likely to come 
up on that side unless the wind changed 
greatly. 
out, but Harrison had seen Bert with his canoe 
laden with the camp outfit paddling fast up the 
lake. No doubt Bert was searching for his 
companion; but the smoke lay so thick on the 
water that he might pass them several times 
without their seeing him. 

Nevertheless, they looked out anxiously for 
him, for he had the only sound boat and the 
only undamaged supplies. During all the rest 
of that forenoon they sat at the end of a long, 
rocky headland, and peered through the smoke 
clouds, without, however, sighting any canoe. 

Those were the most melancholy hours that 
Fred had ever spent in his life. The pulp- 
wood was gone, and no doubt the last remnant 
of his father’s fortunes had gone up in smoke 
with it. -He tried to believe that it might not 
| have been his smudge, after all, that had lighted 
| the fire, but an overwhelming conviction pos- 
sessed him that it was. 
| Physical discomfort was added to mental, 





missed her; Mandy cared for her—why, after | 
white bread. She looked up beyond the shi- | 


Thank you!’’ after the little | 


ter Two | 
ock. se 


| waves ran rough, and sparks, hot ashes, and | 


Both camps were sure to be burned | 


into the house, the boy thrust the other pack- | for he was wet to the skin, and had had no! by lumbermen. 


breakfast. After some time, however, the two 
built a fire, dried themselves, and extemporized 
a meal from Harrison’s wet provisions. 
Nothing did they see of Bert, nor did he 
appear during the afternoon. 


down the shore of Little Coboconk, over a 
very wide area. It continued to make furious 
progress all the afternoon; but about four 
o’clock Fred was startled from his painful 
| meditations by a prolonged, sullen reverbera- 
| tion that seemed to come from overhead. 

| ‘*Was that thunder ?’’ cried the ichthyologist. 
| ‘Can it be going to rain? It’s too good to 
| be true!’’ 

The sky above the smoke was invisible, but 
in fifteen minutes the rain came down in tor- 
rents, and the terrific thunderclaps fairly 
drowned the noise of the fire. Thestorm lasted 
for three-quarters of an hour, and then seemed 
| to move westward, although the rain continued 

to fall in a steady drizzle. 
| Harrison and Fred put up a shelter of hem- 
| lock boughs, so laid as to shed water more or 
less, though the steady downfall found a dozen 
leaky spots. The rain had seemed to have very 
| little effect upon the forest fire, and the sky to 
| the east was still in a fierce glow, but the glow 
|grew fainter as the night passed. The fire 
| was being beaten down, but as far as the pulp- 
| wood was concerned, the rain had come too late. 
Harrison slept soundly, but Fred, tormented 
| by his reflections, hardly closed his eyes till 





nearly dawn. 

| A few hours later he awoke, to find the 
|rain over, and the world a gray cloud of 
| steam that reeked of wet, burnt wood. But 
| presently something broke through the clouds, 
|pale, trembling, but certainly a sunbeam. 
| There was fine weather overhead. 

| Still Bert had not appeared. Fred decided 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





HE WAS SO ABSORBED THAT HE NOTICED NOTHING 


his companion had not perhaps left some 
| message or clue. As Harrison was anxious to 
| visit his own camp, where he had abandoned 
| most of his outfit, they set out together to walk 
round the lower lake. 

The smoke and steam clouds now lifted a 
little, and revealed the appalling desolation on 
the other side of the lake. As far as they 


could see, there was nothing except ashes, | 


tangles of half-burned, fallen timber, and ram- 
pick of standing skeleton trees. Near the foot 
of Little Coboconk there was still fire alive, 


but in the damperied condition of the woods, | 


it was not likely to go farther. 
It was a long walk round to the camp; 
| when they arrived, they found the place white 
with ashes, and destitute of any human trace. 


Continuing up the eastern shore, they found | 


the naturalist’s camp also totally fire-swept. 
The hope of recovering more supplies was gone. 
It was more imperative than ever to find Bert. 
They turned back. When they arrived at 
the narrows that connected the two lakes, the 
naturalist volunteered to cross and bring over 
the canoe. Leaky as it was, it would save 
them a long walk. The channel was not fifty 
yards wide, and Harrison took off his clothes, 
put them on his head, and waded over; he was 
obliged to swim only a few yards at the center. 
At one time the two lakes had been one body, 
and the land about the narrows was low and 
| sandy; it had formed part of the lake bottom 
/not many years before. It had been covered 
with small evergreens, but the fire had swept 
it clean, and left nothing except sand, ashes, 
| and ancient logs half-buried in the earth. 
| Fred sat down on one of the logs to wait. 


|and utterly dejected. While he sat there, he 
| considered the scattered logs, and observed 
| indifferently that the ends of all of them were 
| sawed square across, as if they had been cut 


So far as they | 
could judge, the fire was then burning well | 


| He was mortally weary in body and in mind, 


On the end of one of them he 
noticed that the letters *‘D W’’ had been 
| roughly cut with an ax. 

What did ‘‘D W’’ stand for? The name of 
David Wilson floated into his mind. 

For a moment the name conveyed nothing to 
him—and then he remembered. It was the 
David Wilson Lumber Company that had cut 
and lost the black walnut raft. 

He jumped up with a sudden thrill of excite- 
ment. There were many logs in sight, per- 
haps a hundred of them; some half-projected 
above the sand and were charred by the fire, 
some barely showed. ‘‘D W’’ was cut on the 
ends of all of them. 
| ‘The wood was so old and weather-worn that 
it was impossible to identify it; Fred whipped 
out his knife, and as he chipped off the outer 
skin, he saw the unmistakable rich, hard, dark 
grain. He had discovered the timber treasure 
—or part of it, at any rate. 

Here it must have been sunk, in the shallow 
water near the shore where it had been driven 
that stormy night twenty-eight years ago. 
Later, the water had receded, and a crop of 
evergreens, springing up quickly, had concealed 
the visible part of it from the few who had 
passed that way. It might have remained for- 
ever lost if the fire had not laid it bare. 

Fred poked into the sand with a sharp stick, 
and felt more timber here and there at a little 
depth. A veritable mine of black walnut lay 
beneath him. The story said that the raft had 
contained four or five thousand feet. Prob- 
ably that was exaggerated, and probably not 
all of it had grounded here; but black walnut 
is worth a high price nowadays, and Fred 
felt that what was there should be worth 
enough to cover the loss of the pulp-wood. 

He hurried here and there excitedly, probing 
the sand, chipping into the visible logs. He 
| was so absorbed that he noticed nothing until, 
turning, he saw Harrison 
within a few yards, observ- 
ing him with the utmost 
interest. 

‘*What are you doing? 
I’ve got the canoe,’’, said 
Harrison. 

He strolled forward, 
tapped one or two of the 
logs, and eyed them critic- 
ally. ‘*Some fellow’s been 
fond of cutting his initials 
on the timber. ‘D M,’ isn’t 
it? Whodo you suppose ‘D 
M’ was? It looks old.’’ 

‘*Hard to say,’’ replied 
Fred, suddenly and nerv- 
ously on his guard. ‘‘Let’s 
cross over.’’ 

He wanted to get his com- 
panion away from this spot 
at once. The walnut timber, 
to be sure, was deposited on 
land where his father had 
bought all the timber, and 
whether the timber was 
fallen or standing was 
surely all one. Still, he did 
not want any one to detect 
the treasure till he had well 
established his claim. 

Harrison did not hurry. 
He surveyed the spot for 
some minutes, and then 
they crossed the channel 


and they drifted before it in a direction that | to go down to their old camp to see whether | and walked up the shore again to the spot 


where they had spent the night. 
Above all things, Fred was now impatient 
for Bert to reappear. He wanted to get away 
| from the lake at once, to go back to Toronto, 
}and to arrange for digging up the raft. Still, 
he could not abandon the naturalist, who 
| owned all the food-supplies; and, moreover, 
| the canoe would carry only one at a time. 

He established himself on the point of the 
headland again, with his back against a tree. 
The smoke had greatly cleared, and Bert could 
| hardly come down the lake without their seeing 
him. Ata little distance Harrison sorted his 
| wet supplies, and laid them out to dry. 

The day had become warm and sunny, and 
Fred was very tired. In spite of his excite- 
;ment, he felt himself growing drowsy, shook 
himself awake twice or thrice, but finally 
| lapsed into a dream of fabulous millions. 
| He awoke with a guilty feeling that he had 
|slept a long time. In fact, the sun showed 
that it was fully noon. There was no canoe 
on the lake, and he could see nothing of Har- 
rison. He called him several times, but got 
no answer. He went down to look along the 
shore, and found that the canoe was gone. 

The naturalist might have gone out to explore 
a little, he thought.” But the next minute he 
made a more alarming discovery. He found 
Harrison’s boat bottom up, the planks so 
beaten in with a heavy stone as to be beyond 
repair. And all the supplies that it had con- 
tained were gone from the shore, where they 
had been drying—the flour, the bacon, even 
all the dry matches. Harrison must have trans- 
ferred everything into the canoe 
| while Fred slept, and departed. 
The boy was stranded in the 
| wilderness. 






TO BE CONTINUED 
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36 : SESS LESS ESraee 
ROBERT C. OGDEN 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


YW takes more than mathematical skill to solve 
the human equation that enters into all great 
problems. 


As idle as a Goat he is; 


For Work, he’s much too nice. 
A Frame to show a Coat he is— 
A Bag for holding Rice! 


HE Russian government is to encourage 
baseball and football in the belief that they 
will be an antidote to nihilism. Did the Tsar 
ever see ten thousand ‘‘fans’’ in a tie game, 
when the bases were full, and some one knocked 
a home-run hit that the umpire called a foul? 
OU arean artist without knowing it. Every 
day, from the raw stuff of circumstance, by 
all your words and acts, you are building up 
the fabric of your life. Some are good artists, 
and some are bad. Were there a few flaws in 
what you wove yesterday? If so, can yon 
not achieve more perfect work to-day ? 
ENTRAL Park, the great pleasure-ground 
in the heart of New York City, was never 
before so clean as it has been this summer. It 
has been kept clean by a police force of three 
hundred boys, organized from among those who 
used to be the busiest in littering the park and 
abusing its privileges. The force is led by a 
fourteen-year-old captain. 
HE gondoliers of Venice are planning to 
become chauffeurs, if that is the right 
name for those who operate motor-launches. 
Arrangements are said to be under way for 
operating a line of launches between the rail- 
way-station and the Adriatic. If it proves 
successful, the gondola will become as rare in 
Venice as the old-fashioned cab is in the large 
American cities. 


St Louis and Kansas City stand geograph- 
ically where they stood last year; but in 
effect they are fifty miles nearer. The crooked 
Missouri has been so erratic in its channel 
that the government is spending millions to 
make it more safe and useful for purposes of 
navigation. At last it is possible for a steamer 
to start at night from St. Louis, and reach 
Kansas City in the morning. 


HE Post-Office Department will not ordi- 

narily redeem postage-stamps that are torn, 
mutilated, or stuck together; but if you have 
bought one of the little stamp-books that con- 
tain a dozen or two stamps separated by par- 
affin paper, and then find any of them stuck 
together, you can have them redeemed by for- 
warding them to the Postmaster-General at 
Washington. That is a little piece of informa- 
tion that it may some time be worth while to 
have. 


OW much is a bushel? It is plain that a 

bushel basket filled with small potatoes or 
small onions holds more food than the same 
basket filled with big onions or big potatoes. 
Wheat varies in nutritive value less by its 
bulk than by its weight. Many states have 
passed laws that fix the weight of a bushel of 
produce. Sixty pounds of potatoes, big or 
little, is the ordinary legal bushel. In some of 
the Northern States, sweet potatoes, squash, 
tomatoes, and certain kinds of onions are now 


Sold by weight. 


NEW York boy, bitten by a dog, had the 
wound properly dressed at a hospital. 


When he went home, his parents, at the sug- | 
gestion of neighbors, tore the bandages off, and | 


applied some of the hairs of the dog to the raw 
flesh. Blood-poisoning set in, and when this 
was written, the boy was in a serious condi- 
tion. In these days no one ought to be so 
ignorant as that boy’s parents. Few substances 
are better germ-carriers than a dog’s hair— 
unless it be the dusty cobweb with which some 
foolish persons still stanch a slight ficw of 
blood. 


For two days late in August scores of thou- 
sands of men in all parts of Missouri left 
their usual occupations, and joined in working 
together on the country roads. There were 
blistered hands and lame backs at the end of 
the second day, but there was also the satis- | 








spending any public money. Of course, the 
improvement is only temporary, and cannot be 
compared to the results of scientific road-build- 
ing; but the work was nevertheless worth 
doing, if only for what it did to rouse the spirit 
of coéperation. The work was the result of a 
proclamation by Governor Major. The gov- 
ernors of Kansas and Arkansas have decided 
to set apart days for the same purpose. 


* 


MR. OGDEN. 


NOTHER life, recently ended in honor 

A and praise, illustrates once more an old 

observation about human. nature. It is 

the busy men, like Robert C. Ogden, the men 

with plenty of work of their own td do, who 

nevertheless seem always to find time to help 
in other useful enterprises. 

That was not the only admirable character- 
istic of Mr. Ogden, but it was such a marked 
one that hardly a newspaper failed, to empha- 
size it after his death. One journal, indeed, 
fearing that only the servant of the public, the 
educator and philanthropist, would be properly 
praised, almost confined its eulogy to the man 
of business, the great merchant. 

The successful head of Wanamaker’s in New 
York was certainly a great merchant; more- 
over, when he went to that post he already had 
a remarkable business career behind him—and 
one that began, as usual, with small things. 
Honesty, industry, good sense, the powers of 
organization and leadership—all these he dis- 
played. In addition, he showed, in books and 
otherwise, a philosophic understanding of his 
occupation, and of the merchant’s place in 
modern life. Still more: he proved, by argu- 
ment and by his own practise, that the golden 
rule pays in merchandizing, both as applied to 
the merchant’s customers and to his employés. 

The great merchant does, indeed, deserve 
our study and remembrance. But probably we 
are not wrong in according higher honor to the 
man of countless charities, bestowed in his 
lifetime; to the enthusiastic supporter of pop- 
ular education everywhere; but especially to 
the man who was first the fellow worker of 
Armstrong at Hampton, and then himself the 
wise planner and leader in the great movement 
for more and better schools all over the South. 

That was a work that demanded more than 
wisdom and zeal. It demanded tact, and that 
all-conquering thing, sincerity. Not only had 
education in the South been terribly handi- 
capped by the results of war and reconstruc- 
tion, but at first some mistakes had been made 
by people unfamiliar with Southern life and 
conditions. The South was sensitive. The 
best people of the two sections did not know 
and understand one another well enough. Men 
like Robert C. Winthrop and J. L. M. Curry 
had set a noble example of coéperation, but it 
was left to Mr. Ogden and the friends he drew 
about him from both sections to make such 
coéperation common. 

He did it mainly by bringing the two groups 
together; partly by drawing Southerners of 
light and leading North, but mostly by per- 
sonally escorting Northerners of like quality to 
the conferences on education in the South. 
Moreover, he worked tirelessly in the General 
Education Board and the Southern Education 
Board. 

The immediate result of these activities has 
been a great stimulus to all work for education 
in the South. The way tothe schoolhouse has 
been made easier for children of all races. 
But probably the greatest gain has been what 
Mr. Ogden especially desired—the breaking 
down of the old barriers of misunderstanding 
and distrust. He, more than any other, has 
brought it about that henceforth, in this great 
matter of education, the leaders of both sections 
can work together in understanding and sym- 


pathy. 
eS 


REACHING THE BOY. 


HOSE who deal with boys always have 

made, and probably always will make, 

mistakes. Most men, although in some 
respects they are only boys grown tall, unhap- 
pily forget the path that leads back to the 
heart of boyhood. They try to make boys 
do things that the boys do not like to do— 
which is not wholly blameworthy when the 
things are for the good of the boys; but they 
make the task still more difficult by trying in 
the wrong way. ‘They have lost, or at least 
they ignore, the boy’s point of view. They 


give too little weight to his inclinations, shatter: 


his dreams, and disregard his dearest aspira- 
tions. 

But there are some wise men who have 
learned the secret of the boy’s nature, and who 


faction of knowing that hundreds of miles of | ‘hold the key to his mind and heart. It is 
road had been put in better condition without | not a difficult secret, to be mastered only by 





masters of psychology. The key is not beyond 
the reach of the ordinary parent or teacher. 

Every boy is enough of a pagan to be an 
idol-worshiper. Find the idol,—never a hard 
task, —and the boy’s heart.lies open to you. 

As the boy passes from childhood to young 
manhood the idol changes; but there is always 
an idol. Usually it is a human figure to which 
the boy looks up in admiration—a policeman, 
a sailor, a locomotive engineer, a baseball 
pitcher, an explorer, a soldier, a missionary, 
statesman. The idol represents the boy’s ambi- 
tion at the age when his character is most 
plastic. Through it you can reach him, and 
mold him, and help him to still higher levels. 

Do you know the idol of the boy for whose 
future you are in part responsible? 


* © 


POLITENESS IN LITTLE THINGS. 


HERE is a little rime that defines polite- 
ness better than the dictionaries define it: 


Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 


Most of us are willing, even anxious, to be 
kind in great matters and on special occasions ; 
but we often forget to be polite in little things. 

‘*How many shall I provide for?’’ asked 
a caterer of the woman who employed him. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ she answered. ‘‘I sent 
out three hundred invitations, but I have re- 
ceived answers from only half that number. I 
really don’t know what to do.’’ 

Doubtless each of the 150 delinquents, if 
reproached, would have made the excuse that 
the presence or absence of one person could not 
matter among so many; but when the one is 
multiplied by 150 it matters much. 

‘*T haven’t heard from Alice since she bade 
me good-by last fall,’’ said the mistress of a 
summer home in which she entertained many 
guests. ‘‘For a time after she left I was anx- 
ious, but I know that she is all right, because 
she spent Christmas with a friend of mine. ’’ 

Doubtless the girl who neglected to write the 
note of thanks and appreciation meant to do it | 
promptly ; but she was busy, or she forgot. 

Sometimes we owe our lack of thoughtfulness | 
in the every-day affairs of life to the unfortu- | 
nate habit of considering ‘‘our own’’ as some- 
how less entitled to consideration than others. 

‘*T’m so sorry my rapid rocking has made 
you nervous,’’ said a young girl to an elderly | 
visitor. ‘‘I would not have done it knowingly | 
for the world.’’ 

‘*It always makes me nervous, too, to see any 
one rock so fast,’’ said the girl’s grandmother, 
quietly. The girl blushed crimson. It had 
never occurred to her to consider her dearly 
loved grandmother in such little matters. 

There is, moreover, another side to the 
mirror. ‘‘I can tell you why Myra is so popu- | 


lar,’? said a woman of wide sympathy and ex- | 


perience. ‘‘She’s considerate. She is neither 
too early nor too late. She is always in good 
humor. She tries to do whatever is wanted of 
her, but she never pushes herself forward. 


She acknowledges invitations and courtesies | 


promptly, and never changes her mind, for her 
own convenience, at the last moment. She 
never intrudes her personal affairs or her moods 
upon her friends. ’’ 

It may not be easy to earn such a reputa- 
tion, but it is possible. Politeness in little 
things always brings large and sweet rewards. 
The girl who is considerate will never lack 
social pleasures or warm friends. 


* © 


THE OUTLOOK FOR FARMERS’ 
LOANS. 


T is clear that the movement for the better 
financing of agriculture in this country, or, 
as it is commonly put, for cheaper loans for 

farmers, is in no danger of being dropped. On 
the contrary, there is every reason to expect 
results in the near future. 

President Wilson in a formal statement has 
promised national legislation on the subject not 
later than the regular session of Congress. 
Nobody seems to feel that the President is reck- 
oning without his host. In all probability, not 
Congress only, but the state legislatures as 
well, will welcome any sound, well-studied 
plan to promote this cause. 

One plan already proposed in Congress 
deserves special attention, because its author, 
Senator Fletcher of Florida, is the chair- 
man of the commission that the government 
sent to study rural credits in Europe. The 
President believes that we ought to have that 
commission’s facts and conclusions before 
acting. 

He also believes that any plan adopted ought 
to be entirely distinct from the general bank- 
ing and currency law now under consideration ; 


a|‘‘the national 


and the commission’s chairman evidently 
agrees with him. Senator Fletcher’s bill 
would set up a system of banks for rural credits 
only, quite unconnected with other banks. 

There would be a number of ‘‘local national 
rural banks,’’ each operating in a small dis- 
trict, and owned by the farmers of that dis- 
trict. Next would be the ‘‘state national rural 
banks, ’’ each owned and controlled by the local 
banks of its state. Finally, there would be 
rural bank of the United 
States,’’ with the state and local banks as 
stockholders, and with nine directors, five 
named by the stockholders, and four by the 
President. 

All these institutions would have Federal 
charters, and be supervised by the Secretaries 
of the Treasury, of Labor, and of Agriculture. 
But they would not only use their money and 
credit freely to help farmers financially, 
especially by means of long-term mortgage 
bonds on farm lands; they would give the 
farmers power, and offer them opportunity for 
initiative and codperation among themselves. 

In other words, this legislation would aim 
to help farmers to help themselves, without 
putting them in the position of pensioners, 
and without subjecting them to outside control. 
That is in accord with plans that have worked 
well in other countries. 

Indeed, we ourselves are not entirely without 
experience of the same sort of thing that it is 
now sought to help the farmers to do. It has 
been frequently pointed out that our building 
and loan associations have served other classes 
of Americans much as the rural credit systems 
serve farmers in Europe — particularly by 
securing for them long-term loans, at reason- 
able interest, with the privilege of gradual 
repayment. 





American farmers have even experimented, 
| here and there, with a plan somewhat like the 
German Raiffeisen system, without any special 
| legislation at all. One such experiment by 

| several local groups of Jewish farmers in New 
| York and Connecticut was reported last spring 
at the Southern Education Conference at 
Richmond. 

The newspapers in farming regions are 
keeping this matter before their public. The 
| public is interested and favorable. The 
| farmers themselves are far from being asleep. 

| These things being so, even the mere politi- 
| cians will not dare to forget. Our better public 
men are not inclined to. 


* 


HELPING THE UNEMPLOYED IN 
ENGLAND. 


O great has been the interest in the new 
system of insurance against unemploy- 
ment in England that the Board of Trade, 

| instead of waiting a year, has made a report 
| that covers the first six months. The report 
seems to vindicate the judgment of those per- 
| sons who maintained that a government system 
of insurance against idleness was practicable, 
| and confutes those who said that public insur- 
| ance would destroy the interest of the work- 
men in their private benefit societies. 

The insurance is offered only to those who 
are engaged in certain trades. They pay five 
cents a week, their employers pay the same 
amount for each man, and the state pays one 
dollar for every three dollars contributed by 
employers and employés. It was estimated 
that 2,500,000 men would be eligible to this 
kind of insurance, and the number who have 
actually made their contributions is within a 
few thousand of that estimate. 

Between five and six hundred thousand 
benefits have been paid to men out of work. 
The men have received $1,200,000, an average 
of a little more than two dollars apiece. As 
the law provides for a maximum payment of 
$1.75 a week, the average period of unemploy- 
ment has been less than three weeks, one week 
during which the man must be idle before he 
can receive the benefit, and about ten days 
during which he received pay. The payments 
have not exhausted the fund, for a surplus of 
$8,000,000 has been invested for use in periods 
of depression. 

Even the London Times, which opposed the 
plan when it was first proposed, admits that 
it has thus far been successful. The period 
covered by the report has been one of unusual 
industrial activity; the average percentage of 
unemployed in the affected trades has been 
only about half as great as the average for the 
past ten years. No one can foretell what will 
happen in a period of great depression, when 
fifteen per cent. of the workmen are idle, 
instead of about two per cent., as at present; 
but if the benefit fund is permitted to accu- 
mulate at the present rate for a few prosperous 
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years, it will be large enough to stand any 
strain. The only danger is that the sight of 
so much unused money may lead to a demand 
that the weekly benefits be raised higher than 
safety would permit. 


eo & > 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


NEW DUMPING-CAR.—The freight de- 

partments of several railways have recently 
adopted a new type of dump-car that is oper- 
ated by power, and that greatly reduces the 
cost of labor in extensive operations. Accord- 
ing to the Engineering News, the car is built 
of steel throughout, and looks not unlike the 











ordinary flat car. The sides are of steel 
plate, and the floor is of wood. The sides are 
not attached to the body, but are carried on 
hinged arms, so that as the body tilts, the floor 
falls away from one side. Compressed air 
from the air-brake system of the train operates 
the mechanism. The new car will be used 
for the work of grading railway road-beds. 


& 


NEW ‘“‘COLD’? LIGHT.—The rare 

atmospheric gas known as neon, which 
was first isolated in 1898 by fractional distilla- 
tion of liquid air, is now used successfully in 
electric lighting. If a mild electric current 
passes through a tube that contains a minute 
quantity of neon, it produces a golden light 
that is soft and agreeable to the eyes, and 
makes the objects it iJlumines stand out with 
remarkable sharpness. The neon tubes require 
less current than the mercury-vapor lamp, 
and give out less heat than any other form of 
electric light. Moreover, the electric current 
disintegrates the new gas very slowly; the 
tubes will produce light for from eight hundred 
to one thousand light hours without being 
renewed. Recently, four neon tubes, nearly 
120 feet long, were successfully used to light 
an exhibit at the Grand Palais in Paris. 


= 


ELEPHONE STATISTICS. —Of the more 

than twelve million telephones in the world 
at the beginning of 1912, nearly eight and one- 
half millions, or more than two-thirds, were 
in the United States. That gave one telephone 
to every eleven persons. Europe, on the other 
hand, had only 3,153,000 telephones, or one for 
every 126 of the population. Denmark had a 
telephone: for every twenty-four persons, Ger- 
many one for every fifty-six, Great Britain and 
Ireland one for every sixty-five, France one 
for every 150, whereas Austria had only one 
telephone for every 298 persons. There were 
101,500 telephones in Australia, or one for 
every forty-four persons, 36,000 in Africa, and | 
88,000 in South America, but the huge popu- 
lation of Asia made use of only 205,000 instru- 
ments. 





& 


AILWAY ELECTRIFICATION. — The 

use of electric locomotives in the freight 
yard of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad at its Harlem River terminus, 
New York City, has greatly benefited that part 
of the Bronx—as the increased value of real 
estate there shows. Since the switching and 
shunting of trains is now unaccompanied by 
noise and smoke, many dwelling-houses have 
been built near the freight yards on land that 
was formerly shunned by the house-dweller. 
The Harlem River yard occupies about 275 
acres, and has eighty-six miles of track. - Within 
a few months electric locomotives will draw 
both passenger- and freight-trains for the entire 
distance between New Haven and New York. 


& >? & 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE CURRENCY BILL was adopted by 

the Democratic caucus of the House of 
Representatives on August 28th. Mr. Glass, 
chairman of the House committee on banking 
and currency, said that no changes of impor- 
tance, save those suggested by the committee, 
had been made, and that the bill was in all 
essentials the same that his committee framed. 
The amount of reserve that country banks 
must keep has been reduced from fifteen per 
eent. to twelve per cent., and the city bank 
reserves are reduced from twenty per cent. to 
eighteen per cent. The number of regional 





reserve banks remains the same as originally 
proposed. The two per cent. bonds now owned | 
by the national banks, and held as security for | 
the national bank-notes, are to be refunded. | 
The new bonds will bear three per cent. inter- 
est, and as fast as they are issued, the national | 
bank-notes, and the two per cent. bonds that | 
secure them, will be retired. At the end of | 
twenty years the only currency notes in circu- 


all parts of the country, held in Chicago in the 
latter part of August, recommended a number 
of changes in the bill, among them a reduction 
of the regional reserve banks from twelve to 


five. ie 


EXICO.—On August 28th, the publication 

of diplomatic notes disclosed the fact that 
Mr. John Lind, the President’s personal repre- 
sentative in Mexico, had promised that Mr. 
Wilson would encourage American bankers to 
make loans to the Mexican government, if pro- 
visional President Huerta would agree not to 
be a didate at the election in October, and 
if that election were held in accordance with 
law. The Mexican foreign secretary replied 
that the constitution forbids Huerta from being 
a candidate for president, and that President 
Wilson is the only person who has suggested 
his candidacy. Yet some supporters of the 
provisional president are already advising him 
to resign his office, and then become a candidate 
for election. Gen. Felix Diaz, who coéperated 
with Huerta in the overthrow of the Madero 
régime, has announced his candidacy, and will 
not for the present enter upon the friendly 
mission to Japan, to which President Huerta 
assigned him. Mr. Lind, who left the capital 
for Vera Cruz when his proposals were re- 
jected, was still there, on September 3d, in 
communication with the foreign office in the 
capital. * 


MISSION OF FRIENDSHIP. —Viscount 

Haldane, Lord Chancellor of England, 
arrived in this country on August 29th, to attend 
the annual meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in Montreal, which began on September 
ist. He was entertained in New York City, 
at the Military Academy 
at West Point, and at Al- 
bany, on his way to Mon- 
treal. In his address on 
the afternoon of Septem- 
ber ist, he read a message 
from King George, in 
which the King said that 
he hoped the visit of the 
Lord Chancellor ‘‘ may 
add yet further to the 
esteem and good-will 
that the people of the 
United States and of Canada and the United 
Kingdom have for each other.’’ Lord Haldane 
spoke on ‘‘ Higher Nationality, a Study in Law 
and Ethies.’’ He said that Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States have common 
interests and a common language, and that 
therefore they might furnish the foundation 
for an international faith of a new kind in the 
history of the world. He urged all lawyers to 
assist in teaching the people of the three 
nations the advantages that would follow from 
such a friendly union. Chief Justice White of 
the Supreme Court presided at the session at 
which Lord Haldane spoke. Hon. William H. 
Taft was elected president of the association 
at its final session on September 3d. 

& 





VISCOUNT HALDANE 


R. HENRY MORGENTHAU of New 
York was named by President Wilson, on 
ce'reya.crantHameain August 28th, to succeed 
Mr. W. W. Rockhill as 
ambassador to Turkey. 
Mr. Morgenthau was born 
in Germany in 1856, and 
came to this country in 
1865. He was educated 
in the public schools and 
in the College of the City 
of New York, and was 
graduated from the Co- 
lumbia University Law 
School in 1877. He isa 
lawyer who has large manufacturing, real 
estate and mercantile interests, and he is pres- 
ident of the Free Synagogue. He was chair- 
man of the finance committee of the Democratic 
National Committee last year. 
& 
LAVERY.—The War Department, in re- 
sponse to a request for information from 
the Senate, has investigated the charge that 
slavery exists in the Philippines. A report 
on the subject by Mr. Dean C. Worcester of 
the Philippine commission, made public in 
August, explains in detail the forms of in- 
voluntary servitude found there. Peonage, 
which is the involuntary labor of a debtor in 
payment of a creditor, is common, and no at- 
tempt is made to conceal that form of slavery. 
There exists also a traffic in children that it 
has been impossible to stop; for it is carried 
on in secret whenever representatives of the 
American government are about. Bills to 
punish those who engage in the business have 
been introduced in the Philippine assembly, 
but they have failed to pass. Mr. Worcester 
charges that Filipino members of the assembly 
own slaves, and have their lands worked by 
peons. Such men naturally do not wish to 
make themselves criminals by passing an anti- 
slavery law. 





HENRY MORGENTHAU 


& 


HE HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY. — 
The project for supplying water to San 
Francisco from the Hetch-Hetchy valley in 
the Yosemite National Park was approved by 


lation will be those issued by the national |-the House of Representatives on September 3d. 


government. A conference of bankers from | 


Its opponents will try to defeat it in the Senate. 

















$950 


F. O. B. Toledo 
With Gray & Davis electric starler and generator—$1075 


More Car at Less Cost 


Our entire output of 1914 Overlands 
—50,000 cars—was contracted for a 
full month before the announcement. 
Today we have immediate shipping 
orders for 10,000 cars. Thousands of 
these are going into service as family 


pleasure cars—many before the sum- 
mer is over. 


This bigger, better and more beautiful Overland 
stands out more prominently than ever as the ideal 
family car. It is the one logical and profitable family 
investment—because it is more automobile at /ess cost. 
We have put the value up and the price down. 


If you haven’t seen the new Overland we urge you 
to do so at once. We invite the girls and boys, as well 
as the grownups, to call at the nearest Overland dealer’s. 
Examine the car; ride in it; ask the dealer to point out 
and explain its features. 


We are particularly anxious to have you see the big 
35-horse-power motor. It will take the whole car load 
—father, mother and the children—as far and as fast as 
they care to go. 


See how the longer wheelbase, the deep, comfort- 
able upholstery and the larger tires add to the easy- 
riding qualities of the car. 


See the complete electric lighting system, one of 
many features of the better equipment of the 1914 
Overland. 


Note the beautiful lines and appearance of the whole 
car. The cowl dash is the same as in the high-priced 
European cars. The body finish is a rich dark Brew- 
ster green, with all metal parts trimmed in heavy 
nickel and aluminum. | 


In view of the great demand for the new Overland 
it is advisable that you get your order in early. 


Our big illustrated catalog and instruction book are 
free for the asking. Write today. 


Please address Department 35. 





33 x 4-inch Tires, Q. D. St t Speed t 

Electric Lights Storage Battery and Ammeter 
Turkish Upholstery Electric Horn 

Clear Vision Windshield Mohair Top and Boot 


35-Horsepower Motor 
114-inch Wheelbase 
Timken Bearings 
Cowl Dash 


The Willys-Overland Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Tbe GODDESS of te 


FIRST WORD 
®yEdith MThomas 


PRESENCE unseen, amid silences green, 
The Goddess am I, that whispers each nest: 
Each cradle I seek—to each darling I speak 
That laughs, and looks up, from its mother’s soft 
breast! 


I give the first note to the fledgling’s throat, 
When the parent-bird leads it forth at morn ; 
With cries of delight, guiding its flight 
Through the gleaming, wet, meadow-grass yet 
unshorn. 
And the sweet first word, like the pipe of the bird, 
I give to the child, for your marvel and mirth; 
Breaking, to each, his kinfolk’s speech, 
Through all the wide lands of this murmuring 
earth. 


And wherever the Muse One destined shall choose 

“To gather the rose by Pieria’s spring, 

That song at the start,—that word from the heart,— 
So fresh and so wild,—I have taught him to sing! 


THE COMPASS -STATION. 


OUISE Coburn entered church 
L° with mutinous eyes and set 
lips. Flo Creston’s words 
still rung in her ears: ‘‘You’ll 
come to it. Once I thought as 
you do, but I got over it; a girl must have 
some fun in life, and Sunday’s the only day 
we’ve got. What good does church do you, 
anyway? It’s lots more sensible to be out- 
doors. ’’ . 

What good had church done her these two 
hard years? Flo was right—a girl had to 
have some fun, and if there was no day ex- 
cept Sunday — 

Mechanically Louise took part in the open- 
ing exercises, mechanically she put her nickel 
in the contribution plate, and settled back in 
the corner of the pew for the sermon. She 
did not intend to listen; she had more absorbing 
things to think about. 

Suddenly her attention was caught by the 





~ word ‘‘sea,’? and she began to listen, at first 


idly, then with interest. The minister was 
describing a naval vessel at the beginning of a 
long voyage. He told of the importance of 
that ship to the nation—of the many dangers 
of such a voyage, and the need of the most 
careful foresight and caution. Then he pictured 
the final measure of preparation, which the 
captain must never neglect; he must warp the 
great ship over into a compass-station, —some 
quiet bay where no ocean swell should disturb 
her, —and there carefully observe the bearings 
of each compass, and compute, or, if possible, 
remove each deflecting influence. Upon the 
accuracy of the compasses the lives of hundreds 
of men might, at some future crisis, depend. 

‘*Are we,’’ the preacher went on, ‘‘as care- 
ful with the compasses of our lives? Do we 
keep them true to the best we know? Are 
we careful to protect them from the slightest 
deflection? Are we —’’ 

But the girl down in the corner of the pew 
heard no more, for her startled conscience was 
preaching its own sermon. She thought of 
Flo Creston as she had been two years ago, 
and as she was now; of the indefinable coars- 
ening in her speech and manners, and the 
corresponding lowering of her business ability. 
And was her own compass as true as it had 
been two years before—was her own ideal of 
honor as high? It was higher than Flo’s and 
the ‘‘Sunday crowd’s,’’ certainly, but how 
long would it be if she went their way? 

Louise sighed a little wistfully, but the look 
in her eyes had changed. She understood 
now; the church was one of the compass- 
stations—and she would try to keep her com- 
pass true. 

& & 


THEIR. INHERITANCE. 


HEN Gray Burbank died, 
W his whole estate consisted 

of a small cobbler’s shop, 
fairly equipped, a “trade’’ made 
up of well-satisfied customers, and 
a very small bank-account that 
he had accumulated through the 
quarterly emptying of a penny 
bank that occupied a shelf in the 
corner of the shop. Besides these 
effects, Gray Burbank left two other legacies: 
one, his character and memory, was the object of 
the other’s affectionate veneration. 

That other legacy was a family of children, 
three boys and a girl, the eldest eighteen, and the 
youngest fourteen years old; the girl was the twin 
of the second boy. 

When the funeral was over, Lyndon, the eldest, 
called the others together. For a year he had 
worked with his father, and could mend shoes 
with a dexterity and care that had won Gray Bur- 
bank’s approval, and his plan was that he should 
carry on his father’s business and support the 
family, while the girl should “keep house,” as 
she had done since her mother’s death several 
years before. Lyndon proposed further that the 
youngest boy, Herbert, should leave school, and 
get employment with a shoe manufacturer, who 
would agree to teach him the business; and that 
the boy who was a junior in the high school, 
should complete his course and fit himself for the 
office management of the shoe business that 








together they should eventually build up. The 
others agreed to this plan, and set themselves 
bravely to work, each in his or her own way, for 
its accomplishment. 

Two days after the funeral, a modest little sign 
was put up over the shop door; it attracted many 
customers who might have gone elsewhere, had 
not the wording of the sign meant something to 
them. Surely the boys who preferred to work 
beneath the sign of “Gray Burbank’s Sons,” 
rather than to seek to make names for them- 
selves, would not fail to honor that name in work 
as well as in word. So business prospered in the 
little shop where Lyndon diligently cobbled, and 
where, after school, James, the second son, took 
his turn at the bench. 

That was thirty years ago. To-day, in one of 
the large cities of the country, a great shoe 
factory swings the sign, ‘Gray Burbank’s Sons.” 
The name stands for all that is best in manufac- 
turing and fair dealing. Gray Burbank’s sons 
have honored their father’s name and memory. 
That legacy was above all price. 


* ¢ 


AN INFLAMMABLE CARGO. 


N nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
| thousand, water, if applied in sufficient quan- 

tity, will eventually quench any fire. But the 
thousandth case, when water not only proves 
ineffectual, but actually kindles and nourishes the 
fire, isa perfectly possible occurrence. The Boston 
Herald prints an account of an extraordinary fire 


at sea that shows how helpless is man in fighting 


the flames when deserted by his ally, water. 
When the freighter Hardy steamed out of Le 


Tréport, France, she carried, besides the mineral | 


water in her hold, a number of small wooden cases 
marked ‘“‘metallic sodium.” 


water in the valley of Mexico, a fly (Zphydra) 
not unlike the house-fly, deposits its eggs in the 
marshes by the million. These eggs are called 
“water wheat.” The natives collect them, pound 
them into a paste, boil them in corn-husk wrap- 
pers, and send them to the city markets. Mixed 
with beaten hen’s eggs, they are a very popular 
dish, especially in Lent. y 

The Australian aborigines, the Indians of the 
Amazon valley, and the Bantus of Central Africa 
occasionally eat caterpillars or fat moths. 

The palm-grub of tropical America is the larva 
of a beetle as big as your thumb, which infests 
the palm-trees, and bores its way into the heart- 
| pith to lay its eggs. These hatch, and the grub 
gnaws room for itself to grow, and finally to 
escape. The people of Trinidad cut down palms 
here and there at the right time of year, and chop 
holes in them to expose the pith. The beetles 
pone | take advantage of this convenience, and 
soon fill the log with eggs. At the right time the 
natives split the log open, and take out the fat 
grubs. ese they put in water for two days, 
| and then roast or otherwise prepare them for the 

able. 





| ELDER BROT 





on the first sunlight crossed my window- 
| 


sill, 

I woke and laughed to greet another day, 
Knowing his face would be beside me still, 

To comfort all my childish work and play, 
Smiling, or grave and sweet with tenderness. 

(Ah, God, beyond the lands of sun and snow 
Do those dear eyes of his look down to bless 

The little sister here who loved him so?) 


The Channel was rough. The vessel rolled and | 


pitched violently. The captain saw that the ship 


was listing to port, and suspecting that the cargo | 


was Ty sent a boatswain below to investi- 
gate. As the boatswain entered the hold, he saw 
that several cases of mineral water had broken, 
and that the water was swishing about in the 
hold. Then suddenly he saw one of the wooden 
cases marked ‘“‘sodium’’ burst into flame. 

Immediately he gave the alarm, and the crew 
rushed to their fire stations. The captain directed 
the men to play the hose into the hold. As the 
first stream of water struck the burning case, there 
were several explosions, as package after package 
within the case caught fire. By this time two 
other cases of sodium had broken open, and their 
contents, as they came in contact with the water 
from the hose, burst into flames. 

The crew could not believe their eyes. The 
more water they poured on the fire, the more in- 
tense grew the conflagration. Then suddenly two 
cases flew into the air, crashed against the over- 

beams, and spread out in sheets of fire, the 


smaller pieces dropping back only to bounce and | 
8 


dance about, hot 
swamped hold. 


of flame, in the half- 


Panic-stricken, the crew dropped the hose lines 


and fled above decks. But the captain ordered 


the cargo flung into the sea, and led his men back | 


into the hold. They succeeded in throwing several 
of the cases overboard. But as each case hit the 
waves, it rebounded into the air, a flaming ball. 
The superstitious crew was it becoming un- 
manageable, and the captain saw that, in any case, 
he must abandon the ship. He ordered the crew 
to the boats not one moment too soon, for as the 
boats rowed away from the piasing hulk, several 
loud explosions came from the hold. Then there 


was one mighty detonation ; me freighter broke in | 


two, and plunged out of sight. : 

The origin of the fire was, of course, in the 
sodium. A 
dizes rapidly when water touches it, and flames 
as soon as the water becomes warm. Accordin 
to the chemist’s classification, it is the secon 


member of the alkali group that includes lithium, 


tassium, rubidium, and czsium. All of these 
elements have the same characteristics as sodium 
in greater or less degree. 
have been shipped in hermetically sealed tin cans 


enclosed in wooden cases. But the rolling of the | 


ship and the careless stowing of the cargo broke 


open some of these cases, and the sodium, which | 


was not properly packed, was liberated. 
& . 


MORE INSECTS FOR FOOD. 


WRITER in a recent number of The Com- | 
-panion described the eating of locusts by | 


certain races. He might also have spoken 
of our American grasshoppers, which the Utah 
Indians used to gather and roast. They had 


“drives” when the grasshoppers were plentiful. | 


A crowd of women and children beat the grass, 
and drove the insects into a pit until a great mass 
had been collected. Then they scooped out the 
“hoppers,” put them in a bag, and shook them 
about with a number of almost red-hot stones 
until they were roasted. They then poured out 
the contents of the bag, ground them into meal, 


added flour or grass-seeds, and made the mixture | 


into cakes that even white visitors found good. 


There lives in the southwestern United States, 
and in Mexico, a kind of large ant known as the 
honey-ant. he colonies make nests under 

ound, with extensive lieries opening into 

road chambers. The workers visit the plant-lice 
on the trees, and take from them the sweet secre- 
tion called honeydew; and they get a similar sub- 
stance from certain oak-galls. hey eat a little, 
but carry most of it home, and feed it to the home- 
ae workers. These eat only as much of the 
sweet liquid as they need to sustain life. The 
rest they stow away in their crops until they 
cannot hold another drop. These ‘“repletes,” as 
they are called, cannot move, but cling quietly to 
the roofs and walls of the chambers, and may 
keep their stores for months, perhaps years, 
unless there comes a time of scarcity in the hive. 
Then the active members of the colony draw 
— the food reserve kept by the repletes, who 
disgorge it, drop by drop, for the benefit of their 
hung! fellow citizens. As there may be two or 
three hundred of these living honey-bags in each 
nest chamber, each as my - as a pea, and filled 
with pure fruit sirup, the Indians and Mexicans 
think this store well worth hunting for; and 
having dug out a nest, they eat the sweet morsels 
like candy. 

The Australian aborigines and Pacific islanders, 
the negroes of southern Africa, and the Indians of 
Central and South America are all fond of ants, 
and of their relatives, the white termites. Sir 
Everard im Thurn ves an account of this 
matter as he saw itin Guiana. He relates that at 
the beginning of the rainy season, when the 
hoy ae termites —the males —leave their nests, 
the Indians make —— fires at evening, and the 
insects, attracted by the light, swarm about them, 
scorch their wings, and fall like rain to the 
ground. Then the Indians sweep them up, and 
eat them in handfuls. They also knock down 
wasps’ nests, pick the grubs out of the cells, and 
devour them. 

In Lake Tezcoco, and other shallow bodies of 


jum is a peculiar metal, which oxy- | 


The sodium should | 


The morning brought a myriad gracious things, 
Marvels my eager heart might share with him— 

The rainbow dewdrops, and the flash of wings 
Down orchard alleys white and sweet and dim; 

The velvet butterflies that skimmed the sward 
Beside my beds of fern and mignonette, 

The purple heartsease by the gate. (Dear Lord, 
The heartsease of Thy peace be with him yet!) 


I had him for my comrade, all day long, 
Closer and dearer for his elder years; 
When my small task of book and slate went wrong, 
His hand upon my forehead soothed my tears. 
Tenderest raillery to cheer and chide, 
Strong fellowship of comfort, sweet and brave, 
Love in unfailing sunshine at my side. 
(Dear Lord, that love has lived beyond his 
grave.) 


| So the sweet day drew on at last toward night; 
We walked to watch the sunset, hand in hand; 

Before us flamed a gate of golden light, 
Behind, a veil of amethyst swept the land. 

The faint sweet scent of pine-trees thrilled the air 

| When we sat down to rest beyond the hill, 

| And the whole world seemed hushed for us in 

prayer. 
(Dear God, I think that prayer is rising still.) 


I did not know it when I fell asleep, 
Only that I was sheltered on his breast, 
And that he carried me across the steep, 
Home through the deepening darkness to my 
rest. 
(O Elder Brother, Christ of Nazareth! 
| Let that dear love sealed with Thy name and 
sign 
| Bring my soul home beyond the night of death 
To find his brotherhood fulfilled in Thine.) 


} 


® & 


A GREATLY DESIRED LADY. 


T would appear, from bits of the social gossip of 
| her day, that Miss Burdett-Coutts’s nearest 
approach to an occupation was refusing offers 
of marriage. It is stated 
in “Intimate Memdirs of 
Napoleon III” that the 


nected with hers; that 
she refused the Duke of 
Wellington, and a score 
of lesser gentlemen. 

For years the great 
heiress was the most glit- 
tering matrimonial prize 





last she consented to 
change her condition by 
marrying an American, a 
London club wit struck 
a responsive chord by observing, “I don’t blame 
Ashmead Bartlett for ny to the baroness. 
I’ve done it myself. regard it as a duty every 


| Englishman owes to his family.” 


BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS 
IN MIDOLE LIFE 


® © 


A REAL RAIN-STORM. 


| HE shower had been severe—there was no 

| doubt about that. Just how much rain had 

fallen was the chief topic of conversation at 

the blacksmith shop after the tempest had passed. 

| Each addition to the group had a new estimate of 

the damage done, and a new standard by which to 

measure the precipitation. Gradually some of the 

| younger men began to give the conversation an 

| exaggerative twist. They were trying to “get a 
rise’ out of Caleb Peaslee. 

| “When it was rainin’ the hardest,” offered Joe 

Barnes, with a side glance at Mr. Peaslee, “me 

and my wife stepped out on the porch, and 


| looked off into that water comin’ down. LI say | 


| we ‘looked into it,’ but that ain’t so—we couldn’t 
| See into it hardly an inch. It was just a solid wall 
| of water—that’s the only way I can describe it. I 
took and shoved my arm into it, and it went out of 
sight as far as it stuck out into the rain—couldn’t 
see my arm beyond the elbow no more’n if it had 
been cut off.” 
| Mr. Peaslee gave no evidence that he heard, 
unless by a faint twinkle in his faded blue eye. 
He scanned the heavens appreciatively. 


|. “*That’s about as handsome a rainbow as I ever | 


| looked at,’”’ he observed, irrelevantly. Barnes 
| nudged Wendell Cooper, and the latter took up 
| the task. 

| “Floated most all the bricks out of my front 
| walk clear into Holman’s yard,” he remarked, 
| pensively, “‘and it’s a little risin’ ground all the 


name of the “Prince of | ment, 
Adventurers” was con- | 


in England, and when at | 


way. Takes quite a shower to float a brick up- 
hill, even if it ain’t much of a hill. Wouldn’t you 
think so, Uncle Caleb?” 

Thus directly appealed to, Caleb roused himself 
from his assumed abstraction. The twinkle in his 
eye deepened. 2 

“Why, no,” he remarked, judicially, ‘‘most 
-_ little squirt of a shower’ll move bricks round 
unless you put somethin’ heavy on ’em to hold ’em 
down. You ought to have stood on that walk 
while it was rainin’, Wendell, and kept it from 
floatin’ round. You folks down here in this part 
of the village didn’t get much rain—you no more’n 
ketched the aidge of that shower. Now up in our 
neighborhood—” Mr. Peaslee assumed the air of 
an oracle—“‘le’ me tell you it rained. I had a 
barrel out in my yard, layin’ with the bung-hole 
up. There wasn’t any head in that barrel—’twas 
open clear through. Just to give you an idea of 
how smart a shower we got, I'll tell you this—it 
rained into the bung-hole of that barrel faster’n it 
could run out of both ends. And that ain’t all. 
That barrel run a stream of water the full bigness 
of the barrel for more’n twenty minutes after it 
had cleared off and the sun had come out. Sho! 
You folks down here didn’t get much more’n a 
sprinkle—we ketched the heft of it up our way.” 


= . 


NATURE STUDY. 


HE teacher was serious-minded and very 

| conscientious. From Punch we learn that 
the lesson was “The Frog,” and that the 
eggs were before the class. Tommy Bangs, who 
| up to now had never learned anything if he could 
| possibly help it, sat staring at the glass jar with 
his soul in his eyes. Teacher looked at Thomas 
attentively, and resolved to concentrate upon him. 


| “You see this mass of gelatinous substance full 
of little black dots ?”’ 
“Yes, ma’am.” 

“These black dots are eggs.” 

Thomas looked incredulous. 

“Now, what are they, Thomas?” | 

“Eggs,” replied Thomas, obedient, although 
skeptical. 

“Correct. Well, in process of time these eggs— 
now what do you think happens to these eggs in 
process of time ?” 

Uneasy silence on the part of Thomas. 

“Come,” said teacher, “they are —’”’ 

“Boiled,” with sudden inspiration. 

“No! no!” said teacher, hastily. ‘‘They are 
hatched.” 

“Hatched,” murmured Thomas, apchegntiomy. 

“Yes, and out come some queer-looking crea- 
| tures with big heads and flat tails. They are 
| called tadpoles. Now,”’—very impressively,—“the 
| tadpole grows, little legs begin to show ——_ 
| the tail vanishes, and what do you think at last 
| comes out of the water?” 

“A—a duck.” Thomas was evidently unable to 
get away from the poem. 

| “Oh, no, Thomas! will tell you. A frog. 
Now, isn’t that wonderful ?” Z 

Subdued expressions of astonishment from the 
class and a deep sigh from Thomas, looking as if 
he could ask for more information if he dared. 
Teacher turned to him kindly. 

“You are interested, Thomas?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“That’s right. I shall cultivate your taste for 
nature knowledge. Is there anything else you 
would like me to tell you?” . 

“Yes, please, ma’am.” 

“Then just ask.” 

“Please, ma’am,”’ said Thomas, ‘‘I want to know 
how to do a lion.” 








- 


A CANAL-ZONE OUTLAW. 


LMOST as important in the work of building 
A the Panama Canal as the blue-eyed tsar at 
Culebra (by which title Mr. Harry A. Franck, 

in “Zone Policeman 88,” distinguishes Colonel 
| Goethals), was Colonel Gorgas, who made and 


kept the zone a healthy place. 

Among the colonel’s big tasks was the extermi- 
nation of the mosquito. How evenly he did 
| his work is humorously indicated by a letter that 
Mr. Frank quotes: 





“Gatun, —— 26, 1912. 

“Dear Colonel. I am writing to call your atten- 
tion to a gross violation of Sanitary Ordinance 
No. 3621, to an apparent loop-hole in your other- 
wise excellent department. The circumstances 
are as follows: 

“On the evening of —— 24, as I was sitting at the 
roadside between Gatun and New Gatun (some 
sixty-three paces beyond house No. 226), there 
appeared a m ito, which buzzed openly for 
some time about my ears. 1t was probably merely 
a male of the species, as it showed no tendency to 
bite; but a mosquito nevertheless. I trust you 
will take fitting measures to punish so bold and 
insolent a violation of the rules of your depart- 
Lam, sir, very truly yours, 

: “Mrs. Henry Peck. 
|. “P.S. The mosquito can be easily recognized 
by a peculiarly triumphant, defiant note in his 
song.” 

e © 


| A SAFE HIDING-PLACE. 
| A PARSON who paid more attention to the 





pleasures of life than to his sermons, was 
taken to task for his worldliness by a 
| Quaker friend. The rebuke, says the New York 
Tribune, was none the less effective for being 
tactful. 


“Friend,” said the Quaker, “I understand 
thee’s clever at fox-catching.” 

“I have few equals and no superiors at that 
sport,” the parson replied, complacently. 

“Nevertheless, friend,” said the Quaker, “if I 
were a fox, I would hide where thee would never 
find me.” 

“Where would you hide?’ asked the parson, 
with a frown. i 

“Friend,” said the Quaker, ‘‘I would hide in 
thy study.” 


® 


NATURE WAS IMPROVING. 
J ecw A. MeNeill Whistler astounded many 





people by the egotism he frequently «dis- 

played in his conversation; but those who 
knew the artist best realized that many of his 
| conceited remarks were inspired by a love of 
|mischief rather than by vanity. Here is an 
| example: 

At a house-party, an effusive lady approached 
the artist. 

“OQ Mr. Whistler,” she said, “I have just been 
- the river, and it reminded me so much of your 
pictures!” 

““Indeed!” Whistler replied, calmly. ‘ Then 
nature is looking up.” 


& & 
IT SOMETIMES IS. 
ILLIE, whose father was a candidate for 
office, ran into the house one day, accord- 
ing to the Farm Journal, and exclaimed: 


“Omama! Mr. Smith says papa’s got the nom- 
ination. Is that worse than the measles?” 
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THE RUNAWAY LILY. 
By John Clair Minot. 


Beside a brook I found her upon a summer day; 

None like her was there round her; her kind were far 
away 

In fair and pleasant valleys; but here beside the brook, 

A queen within her palace, she filled a shady nook. 


Oh, tall she was, and stately, as any queen might be; 

I paused, of course, sedately, and gravely bent my 
knee. 

When low I bowed before her, she scarcely deigned 
to stir; 

Another new adorer but little meant to her. 


At length I lost my shyness, and dared to raise my 
voice 

Unto her royal highness, and said, “Why make your 
choice 

Here in the woodsy shadows, so lonely and so far 

Away from sunny meadows where all your sisters 
are?” 


Then spoke the tiger-lily, as any queen might speak: 

“Pray do not call me silly, or deem me vain and 
weak; 

I wished, as any other, to know how fair I look, 

And make, where none would bother, a mirror of the 
brook.” 


So, bowing, I departed,—she plainly meant I should,— 

But one more look I darted to where the lily stood. 

With dignity the greater, because she knew I knew, 

She fixed her crown on straighter, as any queen 
might do. 


se 
DORYMATES. 


By Mary E. Jackson. 


“CNTOW yourself snug astern, sit still, and don’t talk. I 

S am giving you my rules for youngsters who go out 

lobstering with me.’’ Captain Judson backed his 

oars, and the dory swung to the landing; Max jumped in, 
and sat down in the stern. 

The buoy that marked the position of the first lobster-pot 
lay near the landing. The captain rowed toward it with 
long strokes, picked it up and tossed it into the dory. 

‘*Time to bait up,’’ he said. 

The baiting-iron lay near Max. It was a slender iron 
rod with a wooden handle. There was a hole like the eye 
of a huge needle at the point of the iron. 

The captain thrust the iron through the gills of four large 
cunners. 

‘*Now we’re ready for the lobster-trap,’’ he said. 

He pulled on the rope that was attached to the buoy, 
and the lobster-trap came up to the surface. The captain 
balanced it on the edge of the dory, and then drew it into 
the boat. The lobster-trap, or pot, lay dripping at Max’s 
feet. It was a sort of wooden cage, with a small, round 
opening at either end. ‘The bait hung in the middle. Max 
could see a huge lobster crawling about inthe trap. Captain 
Judson thrust his hand into the trap through a small door 
which opened on the side, and in another minute the big 
lobster lay sprawling on the bottom of the dory. Max drew 
his feet well up out of reach of the sharp claws, for the 
lobster looked quite fierce. 

Captain Judson paid no attention to the lobster. He 
passed the baiting-cord, which was fastened inside the pot, 
through the eye of the baiting-iron. Then he slipped the 
fish from the iron on to the cord, tied the cord firmly, 
fastened the door of the pot, and threw the pot into the 
water. Then he took up the oars. 

‘*T can row,’’ said Max, timidly, for he wished to help. 

‘*Perhaps so,’’ said the captain, with a glance at Max’s 


slender arms, ‘‘but you can’t pick up lobster-buoys. There’s 
a knack in it. It isn’t as easy as it looks.’’ 
‘*T could bait up that iron, then,’’ said Max. ‘*That 


looks easy.’’ 

‘*Try it,’’ said Captain Judson, with a smile. 

Max tried, but the cunners were slippery, the dory lurched, 
and the iron flew out of his hand into the water. The 


Down in the breezy orchard there's plenty of help to-day. 
Picking up red-cheeked apples is the jolliest kind of play! 
Each barrel in grandma's cellar means dumplings or 





IN THE ORCHARD. 


BY E. H. RICHARDS. 


juicy pies, 


Apples for school-day lunches, or tarts for a birthday 
surprise. 


captain laughed, and rescued it before it sank. 
Max scrambled back to the stern seat. 
They picked up and baited nine lobster-pots, and all went 





In silence, 


well until they reached the tenth, which lay on a sunken 
reef some distance from shore. Then a coil of the flying 
rope twisted about Max’s foot as the lobster-pot slid over 
the side into the water. Captain Judson sprang to free 
Max, the dory lurched, and the captain fell overboard. 

When he came to the surface, he clutched the side of the 
dory. 

**Row, youngster, row!’’ he said. *‘I can’t swim, and 
I’m afraid I’d capsize the dory if I tried to climb in. It 
was my blunder—get me ashore if you can!’’ 

Max sprang to the oars without a word. The shore looked 
very far away. The wind blew, the tide was strong, and 
the weight at the stern made the pull a hard one. But Max 
rowed steadily, and tried to steer a straight course. He 
did well, but the wind and the tide were against him, and 
they were in danger of being swept to sea. Max was scared, 
but he did not intend to let the captain know it, so he 
whistled bravely and pulled with all his might. 

Watchers on shore had seen the accident, and help came 
before it was too late. Max heard the chug! chug! of his 
father’s motor-boat, and it put new strength into his stroke 

‘*Hold on, Captain Judson!’’ he called. ‘‘My father’s 
coming !’’ 

Strong arms drew the captain into the motor-boat. Max, 
in the meantime, tied the dory astern and slipped into a seat 
unnoticed ; but the captain turned and drew him to his side 

‘*You’re all right, youngster!’’ he said. ‘You pulled 
like a man. After this we will be dorymates.’’ 


—sie 
FIREFLIES. 


By Helen Virginia Frey. 
I wonder if the fireflies are baby stars that fall, 
And come to make the lonely earth a little 
friendly call ? 


A GOOD LESSON. 
By E. W. Frentz. 


S Bessie sat playing with her doll on the shady piazza, 

A there came a thump! thump! thump! on the walk 

that led up to the front door. Looking toward the 
gate, she saw a little old lady walking with a cane. 

The old lady climbed the steps to the screen door, but 
before she could open it, she had to set down a little basket 
that she carried in one hand. Then she held the door open 
with her cane, and picked up the basket and passed in. 

Bessie went on playing with her doll, and in a moment 
her mother, too, came up the steps, for she had been in the 
garden. 

The old lady was a great friend of Bessie’s grandmother. 
She had brought a basket of cherries, and she and Bessie 
and Bessie’s mother all had tea together on the piazza. 
When the friend rose to go, Bessie sat looking at her, and 
made no move to open the door for her, but let her mother 
do it. 

When she had gone, Bessie’s mother said, rather sadly, 
‘*T am sorry my little girl is so rude. I thought she had 
better manners. ’’ 

‘*Why, mother, I didn’t do anything impolite, did I? I 
didn’t do anything at all!’’ 

‘*No, my dear. That is the trouble. You didn’t do 
anything when you ought to have done much. More than 
a hundred years ago there was a little girl in the South 
about your age. She had the same kind of a chance to be 
polite that you had just now, and she did such a pretty 
thing, and did it so well, that she has been remembered for 
it ever since, and people in the South still tell about it, 
although even the little girl’s name has been forgotten.’’ 

**Oh, tell me about her!’’ cried Bessie. 

‘-Well, it is a very short story. She was the daughter 
of a lady who was a great friend of General George Wash- 
ington, and one day she was in the room with her mother 
when the general called. She sat there till he rose to go: 
then she got up and held the door open for him to pass out. 
As he reached the door, he bowed to her, and said, ‘My 
dear, I am sorry to make you so much trouble.’ 

‘*And then the little girl made a courtesy, —a still little 
bow that every child of that time learned to make,—and 
said, ‘1 only wish, sir, that it was to let you in.’ 

‘*It was a lovely speech for any child to make, but the 
feeling that made her say it was lovelier still.’’ 





LOATH TA mii Aion fT i air st LatAm 
a a a N U > a O C R AC K. a a a 
1. FISHERMAN’S PUZZLE. a kind of chart; my 10204141524 is a kind of A crowd of musicians the eighth join to make; I’m found in peace, but not in gain; 


2 —— of a shoe; a 


toll- 
ooking-epple; a toll | | a vegetable ; 





I caught a sunbeam; 
young girl; yoy A 
gate from the king’s h ighway; a pas 


the — of the seas; a shoe for icy weather; 
some limewash for your ceiling; a bird’s seat; a 
woman’s jewel; a letter on a card; a tumble. 
iron; 
2. NUMERICAL PUZZLES. 


I. 


132 2419 is another word for fancy; 
left after making cheese; my 21 1411 11 20 29 is like L 
What nine figures, all of the same kind, om | cinnamon; my whole is a well-known couplet. 


rie a: in three unequal rows, give a sum tota 


of 11 4. HIDDEN PROVERR. 


II. All that we saw of the landscape was obstructed, 


fruit; my 323 182419 is a domestic animal ; my 
19 10 2215514 boys play with; 


If. 


Iam composed of thirty letters. 
is easily broken; 
my 7261827612410 is exceedingly large; 
my 591415 is a yellowish-brown color; my 


my 111618 2228 is harder than The last you will need just as long as you live. 
The puzzle is solved when these answers you give. 


my 22 21 1611 25 13 is 
my 22111416 172420 is an animal ; 

act of one of the senses; an insect on a streamlet; | My 9871618 is an article used in school; my w hole 
a verb that disagrees; a crooked letter listening is a Biblical question. 


must take; 


not spare ; 


The ninth, when indoors, from your head you 
When the cook makes mince pies, she tenth must 


When near the eleventh you come, have a care ; 9. 


sho saw my whole, saw many slain 
A mighty march from wrongs arose, 
Where Christian the infidels oppose. 


CHARADES. 


The twelfth oft is precious, is sparkling, is bright; I. 
My 1120257483 And to the thirteenth listen all with delight ; My first possesses the wonderful art 


my 2317330 is 


canvas house. 


6. WORD-SQUARES. 


Il. 
A wooden stake; a masculine name; 


Of painting the feelings that live in the heart; 

Yet had it not been for my second’s kind aid, 

No respect had my first from a creature been paid 

The name of my whole you can surely reveal, 

When I tell you it’s chiefly composed of bright 
steel 


Nice discernment; pain; part of the face; a ’ ; UW 


My first is a burden hard to bear; 


M loins; and I decl 
to halt: Ay second joi an declare, 





Take three figures, the sum total of which is 11, 
third te the first b ib the second by 6, and the | 
The —_ tion of these results will be | 


60. Name the figure: 
II. 


Take fifty from forty, the answer is plain, 
Then add what is found in each ocean and sea. 
If you were my whole, heart-broken you'd be! 


3. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


_ Lam composed of tw enty- -six letters. 
is a place where vessels anchor; 


my 716 6426 is 


except the bend of the two rivers. Do you know 
what we painted? They may laugh, but can only 
praise us for the choice —we painted the hen- 
nouses, and added a sea beyond! 


5. A PILE OF BOXES. 


The first one you may in the alphabet find ; 
| The second to guess you must delve in a mine; 
| The third makes you sneeze, be it ever so fine; 


| The doctors will give you the fourth, if you’re iu; H 


The fifth splutters terribly, do what you will; 
Jolly darkies, with airs, for the sixth often walk; 


My 26119 You yourself are the seventh, when too much 


you talk; 





playthings. 
7. CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
Cross-words: Sly; 
a drug; 
military offic er; transgressors. 


8 ACROSTIC. 
I’m found in crime, but not in war, 
I’m found in war, but not in law ; 
I’m found in wound, but not in fell, 
I’m found in shot, but not in shell; 
I’m found in flag, but not in furl; 
I’m in explode, put not in hurl. 


the predominant qualities of 
a structure of latticework; a sitting; a 





My whole is often in de spair. 
11. 


My second’s of my first composed— 
With caution pick your way; 

My whole an isa bay: country town, 
And also ’tis a bay 


My first you see a —— hit, 

You’ll know it if you think a bit. 
My second keeps out rain and dew, 
A sort of rustic home for you. 

My whole you surely must obtain 
For your idea, if you would gain. 
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“The Story of — 
Plymouth Rock 


How It Became the Front 
Door of the New World. 


The most important events con- 
nected with the landing of the 
Pilgrims; briefly and charmingly 
related in a little book fully illus- 
trated, including pictures in colors. 
Several millions of these books 
have been distributed throughout 
the world and are, in some Cases, 


used in public schools. 


This Book is Yours for the 
asking. When you write please 
mention your grocer’s name and if 


he sells Plymouth Rock Gelatine. 


Winners of $5 Prizes 
offered in July for New Recipes. 


Mrs. Dow S. Pierce, Sloansville, N. Y.; Mrs. Loretta 
Gale, Washington, D.C.; Miss Emma Troemner, 
Haddon Heights, N.J.; Mrs. Wm. A. Van Tassell, 
Middletown, N. Y.; Mrs. R. L. Beckwith, Ovid, 
Mich.; Mrs. W. A. Peabody, Lynn, Mass.; Helen 
Strom, Bellevue, Pa.; Carrie A. Johnson, Rockford, 
Ill.; Mrs. Rosie Perrin, San Antonio, Texas; Miss 
Katie Hoover, Winchester, Ill.; Mrs. Alonzo Bailey, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Martha Hatch, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Mrs. H. C. Wallace, Sanitaria Springs, N. ¥Y.; K. W. 
Williams, Germantown, Pa.; Mrs. O. C. Tarbox, 
Oneonta, N. Y.; Miss C. P, Lynch, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Marie E. Moran, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. S. 
C. Hanna, Shelby, Ohio; Mrs. J. R. Knapman, 
Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. H.H. Fisher, New Brookland, 
S.C.; Mrs. H, A. Jackson, Gulfport, Miss.; Miss 
Gertrude Dreishach, Phila., Pa.; Mrs. Chas. Fisher, 
Akron, Ohio; Mrs. W. L. Oury, Little Rock, Ark. ; 
Mrs, Lillie McCoy, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. R. R. 
Roberts, Osage, lowa; Mrs. E. M. Geary, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Estelle L. Matteson, Walton, N. Y.; Mrs. H. 
B. Ashton, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. E. E. Fitz, Maiden 
Rock, Wis.; Mrs. C. B. Mattison, Newark, N. J.; 
Mrs. A. E. Chesby, So. Berwick, Me.; Mrs. O. C. 
Wells, Riverhead, N. Y.; Marie Hall, Meriden, 
Conn.; Mrs. C. E. Short, San Francisco, Cal.; Mrs. 
J. C. Frazee, Phoenix, Ariz.; M. J. Sugden, New 
York, N. ¥Y.; Miss Mollie C. Holmes, Milton, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Atkinson, Bristow, Iowa; Mrs. 
O. C. Wiley, Barre, Vt.; Mary Bailey, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Mrs. J. A. Dostal, So. Omaha, Neb.; Mrs. 
H. D. Shaw, Arlington, Vt.; Mrs. A. Westman, 
Chicago, Ill.; Estelle L. Matteson, Walton, N. Y.; 
Mrs. G. T. Magnuson, Columbus, Ohio; Miss Ina 
Heath, Brayton, Iowa; Mrs. Loaring Clark, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mrs. C. H. Hanson, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Edgar Arnold, Winchester, Va. 


We thank every one who has sent us such excellent 
recipes, and regret that all could not win a cash prize. 


LY MOUTH 
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GELATI 


PHOSPHATED OR PLAIN 


“It Speaks for Itself” 


Alwaysreliable. Celebrated for 
Purity and Superior Qualities. 
One of the oldest and most 
popular of gelatines. 
The Phosphated gelatine is 


made only by us; quicker to pre- 
pare as it requires No Lemons. 
Made in white and pink in 
separate packages; the pink adds 
a pretty effect to table decoration. 


Our Plain gelatine, not phos- 
phated, is of superior excellence. 


Ask your grocer for it or send for sample 
package, mentioning his name. 


Plymouth Rock Gelatine Co. 


68 Western Avenue, 
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VICTOR HUGO’S ACACIA. 


S 


| 


“1|QENTIMENT is not yet dead, at least in| 


| France. The owner of a small plot of ground | 
|in the Boulevard Raspail, Paris, is out of pocket , 
| several hundred dollars a year in order that a | 
| deformed, thinly-leafed hunchback acacia may be 
| preserved. But when it is understood, as a writer | 
| in the Baltimore American explains, that Victor 
Hugo planted the tree, the sacrifice seems a 
| reasonable, if unusual, tribute. | 


At the time Hugo did his spade work, he little | 
dreamed that the tree would ever occasion so | 
much trouble to a future owner. Then Raspail 
was a cross between an open waste and a bud- 
ding suburb of pretentious villas. Gradually, 
| however, with the expansion of Paris in that 
direction, the villas gave way to closely oe | 
houses, thriving shops, and six-room apartments. | 
But the piece of land upon which the Hugo tree | 
stands remained a vacant lot, surrounded by a wall | 
high enough to screen it from the gaze of passers- 
by, but not high enough to hide the top of the 
twisted acacia. So the faithful followers of | 
| Victor Hugo used to journey from afar to gaze | 
| upon its branches, and find joy in its immunity 
| from the hands of the vandals. 
| Some months . the owner of the plot of 
| ground in which the tree stood decided to build 
| upon it a modern apartment-house. As soon as 
| his ome became known, he was besieged by a 
| small army of Hugo-lovers, who used every con- 
| ceivable argument to induce him to abandon his 
| 


intentions. Long petitions began to arrive at his 
home, and he found most of his time taken up by 
| delegations who seemed to have no realization of 
the financial loss the preservation of the old tree 
would occasion the owner. = Wat Set 
| Finally the latter softened, and calling in his 
| architect, stipulated that on no account was a 
branch or a root of the acacia to be touched. In 
vain the architect spoke of the artistic loss, of the 
| sacrifice of one large room on each of the six 
floors, caused by building round the tree, and 
pointed out that it would mean a loss of $600 a 
year in rent. 
| The buitaing is now completed. The old acacia 
stands in a little plot almost directly in front of the 
| door, and its bare branches poke their tips into the 
reception-rooms of the dwellers on the second and 
third floors. But the tenants do not care. From 
the ground floor to the topmost room the hou 
is filled with lovers of the great French romancer, 
| who watch solicitously over their hero’s tree. 
| ® @ 
| 
WILD BIRDS IN LONDON. 
| EIKD lovers are noticing with interest the 
increasing number of wild fowl that frequent 
the rivers and ponds in the midst of cities. Each 
year the flocks of ducks that swim and nest in 
metropolitan waters grow larger, for the birds 
seem to know that in spite of the nearness of 
| man, they are safe from molestation. A contributor 
to the London Times writes a letter that shows 
| that the wild birds are taking refuge even in the 
| world’s largest city. 
| My house faces the busy traffic of the Seven 
| Sisters Road in North London, and from my dining- 
room window I have a glimpse of the easternmost 
Stoke Newington reservoir, whereon at this season 
of the year a keen eye or a good glass may detect 
hundreds of wild fowl disporting themselves 
during the daytime. I walked round this reser- 
voir Be morning, and although at first I 
could discover no signs of life, there gradually 
| emerged from the banks numerous parties of wild 
duck, principally tufted duck, pochard and golden- 
| eye, and, as I afterward learned from their flight, 
|-@ few mallard. 
I estimated their number at something like three 
hundred, and I learn from the gatekeeper that 
at the approach of dusk every evening these birds 
| fly off in small parties to the southeast, no doubt 
| to the Kent and Essex coasts, to feed during the 
| night. Lem return to the reservoir before dawn 
| in the morning. 
I noticed, apart from the ducks, two great 
crested grebes, a couple of gulls, and several car- 
| rion-crows. The margins of these reservoirs form 
| a retreat during the summer for several species of 
land birds, migratory and other, not common in 
| London, such as the spotted flycatcher, pied wag- 


tail, and crow, all of which I believe nest in the 
neighborhood. 
| That very shy, and certainly not common bird, 
| the great crested grebe, nested on the easternmost 
| reservoir last summer, and successfully hatched 
out and reared four young ones within fifty yards 
of, and in full view from, a busy high way ; and I 
have reason to believe that although these reser- 
| voirs and their surroundings are within four miles 
| of St. Paul’s, they are so well protected by the 
Metropolitan Water Board that they will become 
| in due course a regular nesting resort for these 
| and other rare species of birds. 
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A PIOUS PRIMA DONNA. 


| ADAME Catalani, who in her time had the 
finest voice in the world, was an admirable 
woman in every relation of life, as truly devout 
| as she was kind and charitable to those who were 
| in trouble or distress. 


An English gentleman of that period, who lived 
| in Paris, says that he was seated in the stage-box 
| at the opera one night when Madame Catalani 
| was about to appear in one of her greatest parts. 
He observed the singer in the wings, before she 
had come on, in an attitude of devotion, and evi- 
| dently in commen peas for the space of two or 
| three minutes. hen she had finished, she went 
| on the stage. 

The Englishman, on calling upon the great 
singer the next day, told her what he had observed. 
| “Y never go upon the stage without first pray- 
| ing to God that He will grant me the favor to sing 
well, and to meet with success,” Madame Cata- 
lani replied, with charming simplicity; “nor do 1 
ever fail on retiring to rest to return thanks to 
Him for that and all the mercies vouchsafed me.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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TRIALS OF COMPOSITORS. 

HEY tell of a Scottish compositor who fled from 

Edinburgh to London in order to escape the 
brain-exhausting ordeal of deciphering Carlyle’s 
hieroglyphics and putting them into type. He had 
been at work in London for some time, when one 
day a “take” of Carlyle’s copy was given him to 
set up. The sight of it appalled him. “Is that 
man here, too!” he exclaimed. Whereupon, he 
laid down his composing-stick, put on his coat and 
hat, and vanished. 

Balzac’s copy was also a nightmare to composi- 
tors. According to the London Standard, the 
failure of the establishment that printed his works 
was the direct result of the enormous labor spent 


in making corrections in the proofs of his manu- 
script. hat it meant to put his copy into type is 











shown 4 the fact that “César Birotteau” had to 
be reset fifteen times in twenty days! 
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Prizes to 


as 
School Children 


We want every one to know about our new 
product—Heinz Spaghetti. Cooked ready to serve. 

A food so nourishing that it builds health and strength 
for all the family—grown folk and children. 

A food so deliciously prepared—so enriched by sparkling 
tomato sauce, by choice seasoning and selected cheese—that 
wherever it has been introduced thousands eat it —just 
because of its enticing flavor. 

We want our little friends to help us make these facts 
known. So we offer $1000.00 in Cash Prizes 


For Best LITTLE ESSAYS About 


Heinz. 
Spashetti 


The prizes will be divided in this way: 


Ist Prize $100.00 $100.00 
2nd Prize . 50.00 50.00 
3rd Prize 25.00 25.00 
10 Prizes each 10.00 100.00 
25 Prizes each 5.00 125.00 
100 Prizes each 2.00 200.00 
400 Prizes each 1.00 400.00 


538 Prizes Total $1000.00 




















Contest is open to all school children between the ages of 11 and 16, 
inclusive. 

All Essays must be submitted before November Ist. 

Essays must not be over 300 words in length. 

Essays should tell in an interesting and convincing way the advan- 
tages of Heinz Spaghetti—flavor, food value, etc., and why everyone 
should buy and try this delicious product. 

Every Essay submitted should be endorsed by parent or teacher, 
stating correct age of child. 

No Essays can be returned to writers, but no Essay will be used 
unless paid for. We cannot answer any letters relative to the contest. 


The final awards will be made by a competent Board of Judges 
having no connection whatever with 
H. J. Heinz Co. 

Every contestant will receive per- 
sonal notice of the Distribution of 
Awards when the Judges have reached 
their decision. 

Remember what we want in these 
Little Essays are the best, most forceful 
arguments in favor of Heinz Spaghetti 
—what you may know about it—what 
others may tell you. Think of the rea- 
sons that would make you want this 
tempting food—then put them on paper. 

We want aii children to compete. 
Even if you don’t have great writing 
ability you may have just the idea that 
will entitle you to a handsome prize. 
Address all Essays to Contest Dept. A, 


H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Heinz 57 Varieties 


are all sold by leading grocers under 
our guarantee to refund full purchase 
price if you are not fully satisfied. 
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“NATIONAL” Suit 


This is a “NATIONAL” Made-to- 
Measure Suit. 


And this is a different suit, and a better 
suit than any other at the price. 


Because each ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Suit is 
a product of greater skill—of longer 
experience than any other. 


Each ‘‘ NATIONAL”? Suit is actu- 

ly cut and made to measure. And 
you can never know how perfect 
fitting a suit can be—how delightful 
a suit can be until you let us make 


one ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Suit for you. 


‘*‘NATIONAL”’ Suits, prices $10.95 
to $35, are shown in a separate Suit 
Booklet. One copy is yours free, to- 
gether with samples of materials, but 
State the colors you prefer. 


Your “NATIONAL” 
Style Book is Waiting 
Here For You 


Now in addition to the Made-to- 
Measure Suit Booklet, we are also hold- 
ing for you another book—the complete 
““NATIONAL’’ Style Book. 


For every reader of The Companion 
we are reserving one copy of this 
““NATIONAL’’ Money-Saving Style 
Book—our 25th Anniversary Style Book 
—showing the greatest bargains we have 
ever offered in everything beautiful for 
Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s wear. 


In writing for your Special Tailored 
Suit Booklet and Samples, be sure to 
say “also send me my ‘NATIONAL’ 
Style Book.” 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 

We prepay postage and expressage on all 
our goods to any part of the United States. 
“a Ev “NATIONAL” garment has the 

NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag attached. 
This tag says that you may returnany gar- 
ment not satisfactory to you and we will 
refund your money and pay postage or ex- 
press charges both ways. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
219 West 24th Street New York City 
No Agents No Branches 
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THE SWEDEN VALLEY ICE-MINE. 


HE Sweden Valley Ice-Mine is located four 

miles east of Coudersport, Pennsylvania. A 
similar shaft is situated at Dingman’s Run, about 
three miles west of the town. These are natural 
ice-manufacturing plants, declares M. O. Andrews 
in the Popular Science Monthly. Strangely enough, 
they run under full head during the warm season 
of the year, but shut down entirely in the cold 
months of winter. 


Encouraged by rumors of silver deposits, two 
praspecters who were working near Sweden 
many ge mn thin layers of ice at the foot ofa 
steep hill. Here they sunk a shaft to the depth of 
twelve feet, and found a peculiar rock, which the 
thought contained silver. Some of this was assayed, 
| and found valueless. But near the bottom of the 
| Shaft they found an aperture from which came a 
| cold draft. The following spring some one found 
a ee 9 | of ice in the mine, but thought it had 
athered during the winter, and had not yet melted. | 
| However, as the warm weather advanced, the ice 
| actually increased, and by the middle of July the 
| walls of the shaft were coated with ice a foot thick. 
| As winter came on, the ice began to disappear, 
| until the pit was free from the summer product. 
This phenomenon is repeated each year. 

The shaft is about eight feet in diameter by 
| twelve feet deep, and is situated at the foot of a | 
steep hill. In the winter, it is comparatively dry 
|}and free from ice. The temperature inside is 
| the same as that of the outside air. In the spring, 
| the water from melting snow that trickles down the 
| sides of the pit is frozen in the form of small | 
| icicles. This freezing process continues, until by 
| July the sides of the shaft are covered with ice a | 
| foot or more in thickness. In the early fall the 
| process stops, and the ice m The 

sides of the mine are of loose shale, in which there | 
| are numerous crevices that extend back and up 
| into the hill; the rock strata is rather sharply | 
| inclined. <A draft of cold air, at some places strong | 
| enough to extinguish a candle, issues from these | 

fissures in the summer-time. The temperature of | 
the pit during the past summer varied between | 
twenty-five and thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit. 

It is evident that in the winter the column of air 
over the pit is cooler and heavier than that in the 
rock passages. Therefore, it forces its way down 
into the shaft and up through the rock strata; it 
chills the roeks to a om depth, and stores up a 
vast amount of “cold.” As the warm weather 
comes on, the air over the mine becomes heated, 
and rises, and the cold, heavy air flows out of the 
passages to replace it. This cold current freezes 
| any surface water that flows over the edges, and 
maintains a freezing ogee as long as the 
supply of frost in the hill lasts. After that the 
circulation of air ceases and the ice melts. 
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EARTH AS FOOD. | 


HE habit of eating earth or clay is one of the | 

most unpleasant characteristics of the South- 
ern “crackers,” but the practise is not confined 
to any race or region of the world, says the Scien- 
tific American. In America, several tribes of 
Indians, of the northern as well as of the south- 
ern continent, use earth as food. 


The Pawnee Indians used to eat a yellowish 
clay, which they shaped into little balls that were 
dried in the open air, and then roasted over the | 
fire. When the clay became red the balls were | 
removed, moistened with water, and eaten. 
These clay balls were oftenest served with fish, 
and seem to have promoted digestion. Some of | 
the Mackenzie River Indians used to resort to the | 
earth as food in times of famine. They.dug out: 
the clay that they found in hollows along the 
banks of the river. In popeperens years they | 
chewed the clay as adelicacy. The Apaches mixed | 
powdered clay with their meal before baking their | 
rude loaves of bread. 

In South America, the Indians in the uplands of 
Bolivia eat a light clay that is nearly white in 
color; this they use either raw or in the form of 
cakes of various shapes, which are sold in the | 
market-places. They also prepare a sauce with | 
the clay; this they eat with boiled potatoes. | 

Among the negroes of the Guinea coast, as well 
as ainong those of West Africa, the eating of clay 
is very common. The natives of the Sudan di 
their favorite clay from between layers of sand- 
stone in the banks of rivers. The natives of Java 
prepare little cakes of clay containing ocher; 
these are sold in the public markets. 

The “hairy Ainus,” the aborigines of northern 
Japan, mix clay with their rice, and with the 
leaves of various plants that they use for food. 
In Persia, certain classes of the population think 
that some varieties of clay are delicious luxuries, 
and in the foot-hills of the Himalayas the natives 
are constantly chewing a piece of greenish clay, 
which they believe has the property of protecting | 
them egalns goiter. 

In Finland, as well as in parts of Sweden, pow- | 
dered clay is mixed with the flour used for baking 
bread. In the Ural Mountains, the natives mix 
gypsum with their dough. In Sardinia and in 
Styria, cakes of clay are sold in the markets with 
other foodstuffs. 
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THE ALERT CENSOR. 


HILE Abdul Hamid was still upon the throne 

of Turkey, the president of the American 
Missionary College at Tarsus sent to New York 
for a large consignment of text-books. In due 
time all except the chemistries came safely. At 
first the president could not find out what was 
the matter, but finally the commissioner of the 
port sent for him. 


“Christian,” he said, sternly, “it is not for you 
to complain. It is for you to give thanks to Allah 
that you did not follow your diabolical books into 
the flames. Here is one copy that we saved fora 
witness. Not all of its deadly ciphers could we 
read, but this is plain even to the eye of a babe.” 
Pointing to the symbol H,O, he read with trium- 
phant air and voice, “Hamid Second is Nothing!” 
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THE PATHWAY TO FAITH. 


HE Right Reverend Doctor Knox, Bishop of 
Manchester, is one of those rare men who 
teach without preaching. On an occasion men- | 
| tioned in the Manchester Guardian, a freethinker 
| opened an argument with the bishop on the mys- 
| tery of pain. | 
“I am reminded,” reflected the bishop, when 
| there was a lull in the talk, “of a story a Lanca- 
| shire miner told me of another miner who loudly 
| ealled himself an infidel. He was working in the 
| mine when some coal began to fall. | 
“*Lord save me!’ he cried, earnestly. | 
“Then,” said the bishop, ‘‘my friend, the other 
— catching the weak point, turned round with | 
a grin. 
| ***Avye,’ said he, ‘there’s nowt like cobs 0’ coal | 
| to knock the infidelity oot 0’ a chap!’ ” 















This is the Mayor of Spotless Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 














The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use 

















Some housekeepers use __ brilliant polish (not to 
three or four different be had with coarse 
kitchen cleansers. cleansers). 


Economical house- Sapolio will quickly scour 
knives, forks, and all kitchen 


keepers use only Sapolio. utensils and metal household 


Why? Because the appliances. !t thoroughly 


. cleans out dirt, grime and 
- Neapacae as uses of grease from forty-and-one 
— 10 are simply aston- _—_jurking places. 
eae Sapolio is the brisk house- 
Not a particle of Sap- keeper's stand-by for all- 
olio scatters or wastes. around household cleaning. 
F : It is quick to polish and 
Use Sapolio if you scour— slow to use up. _ It 
would give all tinware a — cannot waste. 


(Silver wr. 


| —blue band 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Cut-Out for children. 
\ % It consists of the Spotless Town background, 8 inches long, and 
SA POU! Oo nine Spotless Town characters in color, which cut out to stand as 
placed in front of the Town. This makes a very attractive minia- 

ture town for tht playroom. 


i poe" MORGAN'S SOXs 





Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company Sole Manufacturers New York City 
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‘“ My 
we have five minutes, 
and | know it’s right!” 


HAT'S the spint! You never hear a fellow with an 

Elgin say, “Hurry up, I'm not sure of my watch!” 

The very name ELGIN on a watch gives you confidence. 

While you're going to school you need a reliable watch. 

When you graduate and “‘take a job” you'll want that same 

watch to keep right on working faithfully for years. It’s all 
wrong to buy an undependable watch now, and hope to get a better one “sometime.” 
Get an Elgin from an Elgineer—your local jeweler—master of watchcraft. You'll be 
mighty glad, in years to come, that you followed this suggestion. 40,000 Elgineers, all 
; : over America, are selling Elgins to fellows 

just like you. 


ord Olgin 


“Take a look at this handsome Lord Elgin 
watch. It's as fine a watch as any fellow, 
anywhere, ever owned and showed his chums. 
It is very, very thin and handsome, and it has 
all the latest devices for perfect timekeeping, 
including Micrometric Regulator and Compen- 
sating Balance. 

Sometime run over to the nearest Elgineer — 
your jeweler—and get him to show you his 
full line of Elgins. Then go home and tell 


the folks how you would like to own one. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Illinois 
SIMI AANA 
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Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 


Be sure ‘‘Shirley President’’ is on buckles 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 


Support for clothes— 
ease for shoulders 


“Satisfaction 
or money back”’ 










Louis XV Model 
Style 605 





( RITE for the new catalogue il- 


lustrating and describing our 
latest styles, the most delightful 
musically and the handsomest in case 
design and finish we have ever made. 


IVERS &6 POND 
PIANOS 


combine the finest traditions of old- 
time Boston piano-building with the 
most advanced ideas of to-day. Used 
in over 400 prominent educational 
institutions and 55,000 discrimina- 
ting homes. 


Our ‘‘No Risk’’ Mail Order Plan, 


a unique ‘fon approval’’ offer, is available 
wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
the Ivers & PonD. We pay railway freights 
—both ways if piano fails to please. Old 
pianos taken in exchange. Attractive Easy 
Payment plans. For catalogue and full 
information, write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


‘5 115 Boylston Street - Boston, Mass. 


H UP 
mobile 


The 1914 Hupmobile 
is in the hands of Hup- 
mobile distributers. 

For readiness; for rug- 
gedness; for smartness of 
style; for finish; for daily 











work on the road; for 


extremest economy — we 
believe this new Hupmo- 
bile to be the best car of 
its class in the world. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 
1315 Milwaukee Avenue - - Detroit, Michigan. 


“32” Touring Car or Roadster —$1050 f.o.b. Detroit 


Equipment—Blegtric horn ; rain vision ventila- 
ting wind-shield ; 1fohair top with envelope; Hup- 
mobile Jiffy curtains; speedometer; cocoa mat in 
tonneau; Prest-O-Lite; oil lamps; tools. Trim- 
mings, black and nickel. 


“32” Touring Car or T Roadst 
with Westingh t it electric generator and 
starter; electric lights; oversize tires, 33 x 4 inches; 
demountable rims, extra rim and tire carrier at 
rear—$1200 f. o. b. Detroit. 








The Car of the 


American Family 
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AN AERIAL DRAGON. 


RAGON-FLIES are beautiful insects, and 
they are very useful as well. To the nature 
student they furnish material for endless study. 
They are the swallows of the insect world, and no 
one can help admiring their graceful, airy flight 
and the rainbow colors that play upon their wings. 


“Snake doctors,” the boys used to call them, and 
they army believed that they brought dead snakes 
tolife. They were “devil’s darning-needles,” too, 
and children feared to fall asleep on some mossy 
bank lest they come and sew up their ears. 
Dragon-tlies are mes yng | harmless, however, and 
are, indeed, the best of friends to human beings, 
for the number of gnats and mosquitoes these 
industrious fellows devour is —— computation. 
To noxious flies and other winged insects the 
“eS must seem a veritable dragon of the air. 

lf they are dragons in their mature life above 
water, they are ogres of the dark ao og of slug- 
gish ponds where they spend their immature 
existence. The immature dragon-fly gives little 
promise of the beautiful insect it afterward be- 
comes. Could your eye penetrate the muddy water 
some warm day in early May, you might see, creep- 
ing awkwardly along the bottom, among the decay- 
ing vegetation, a strange, big-headed, thick-bodied, 
dirty-gray, wingless creature varying from half an 
inch to two inches in length. Should you watch 
one of the eres insects for a few min- 
utes, you would see it suddenly dart forward by 
spurting water from the hinder by 7 of the body, 
unfold a vicious pair of mandibles like miniature 
ice-tongs, seize some unwary aquatic insect, and 
devour it. Or you might see one, half-buried in 
the ooze and slime, watch with large, basilisk eyes 
until some sporting water-bug came near. Then 
the mandibles would unfold, grasp the bug, and 
draw it into a rapacious mouth. 

When you see a dragon-fly skimming about over 
a lake or pond, it is probably feeding, and the 
manner in which it takes its food is one of the 
most ney things in nature. oe, every 
one supposes that the dragon-fly catches its prey 
in its mouth. “Such, however, is not the case,” 
writes Mr. C. 8. Moody, “and I discovered that fact 
purely by accident. 

“I was sitting in a boat one day near the shore of 
a lake. I had been fly-casting for trout without 
P ew weary, and sat idly 
swinging my fly a few inches above the water and 
watching the play of insect life. A dragon-fly cathe 
skimming along, saw the artificial fly, mistook it 
fora particularly toothsome morsel, wheeled quick 
as thought and seized it. Instead of grasping it in 
his beak, the insect formed a basket with his 
legs, neatly picked the fly up in this basket, bent 
his head, and grasped it with his mandibles. 
The fellow was evidently surprised when his jaws 
closed over the steel hook, for he dropped the sup- 
posed insect with what I imagined to be a most 
disgusted look. 

“T experimented for some time, and induced sev- 
eral dragon-flies to capture the trout fly, and all of 
them formed the leg basket and seized it in that. 
You will notice, if you examine a dragon-fly closely, 
that the legs are much too weak and small for 
purposes of locomotion; indeed, the dragon-fly in 
adult life never uses its legs for walking, but they 
are admirably adapted for exactly the purpose 
nature intended, namely, a basket in which to cap- 


| ture prey. 


“It is wonderful how quickly the dragon-fly sees 
and captures the tiniest midge, but its eyes are con- 
structed for that purpose, for they are composed 
of as many as thirty thousand facets. Then, too, 
the eye is unusually large; the visual —— 
takes up more than two-thirds of the head. More- 
over, the insect can rotate its head about 180 
Searees, and that gives a very extended range of 
vision. 

“If zo care to know something of the voracious 
appetite of these insects, capture one some da 
without injuring it, hold it by the wings, and feed it 
house-flies. One gentleman fed over forty flies to 
a large dragon-fly in two hours. The food of the 
dragon-fly consists largely of mosquitoes, and now 
that we know that these little pests are responsible 
for several serious diseases, the dragon-fly may 
be classed as one of our best friends.” 


* © 
THE CUNNING OF THE WOLF. 


BOUNTY of $175 for a timber-wolf seems 

rather large. At first thought, you might be 
inclined to agree with the New York man who 
wrote to an acquaintance in Utah, where such a 
reward prevails, that he thought it would pay to 
devote his time entirely to hunting wolves. The 
reply he received, which is published in Outdoor 
World and Recreation, explains why so heavy a 
price gas been put upon the head of the “big 
brother to the fox.” 

Unless you are familiar with their habits and 
the yy they frequent, 7 cannot under- 
stand how hard it is to catch them. It is almost 
impossible to poison them, for the war we have 
waged upon them for twenty years has made them 
so cunning that it is very rare to find one poisoned. 

Their ability to detect traps is uncanny. A 
man set three traps on each side of a trail, at 
intervals of a couple of feet, and then put one 
directly in the middle of the trail. He hoped that 
when the wolf detected the latter, which he pur- 


| posely set in a careless manner, he would step 


aside, and so spring the traps carefully hidden at 
the edge of the trail. Imagine his disgust, a day 
or two later, to find that the wolf had stopped 
when he scented the trap in the trail, but instead 
of stepping either to right or left, had carefully 
backed out of the danger zone, and had then made 
a détour round the carefully constructed snare, 
and taken up the trail again some fifty feet farther 
on. 

It is impossible to run them with hounds, on 
account of the extreme roughness of the country, 
which leaves the rider miles in the rear, and 
strings the dogs, according to. their strength and 
endurance, for several miles along the trail. 

In the meantime, the wolves continue to kill 
cattle and sheep; hence the high bounty. 


& & 


“KONX OMPAX.” 


HOMAS Jefferson Hogg, the humorist, once 

proved beyond a doubt that an old fragment of 
classic jargon still preserved a certain magical 
power to soften the savage breast. 


One day, as he walked near Covent Garden, an 
Irish laborer fancied Hogg had pushed him, and 
turned upon the young Oxonian, who was alone, 
with angry abuse. A number of bystanders quickly 
gathered to see what promised to be a row. 

Hogg turned upon the Irishman. “I have put 
my hand into the hamper,” he began, with calm 
severity; “I have looked upon the sacred barley; 
T have eaten out of the drum; | have drunk, and 
was well pleased ; I have said Konx ompaz, and it 
is finished!” 

“Have you, sir?” said the Irishman, thoroughly 
mnystified and appeased. ef | 
A woman in the crowd, said, “Now, Pat, what 
have you had?” Others called out, “What is it | 
Paddy has had?” Hogg turned solemnly away, | 
and left the bewildered frishman to get out of his 


scrape as best he could. | 
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GROWING STRONGER 
APPARENTLY, WITH ADVANCING AGE. 

“At the age of fifty years I collapsed from 
excessive coffee drinking,’ writes a man in 
Missouri. “For four years I shambled about 
with the aid of crutches or cane, most of the time 
unable to dress myself without help. 

“My feet were greatly swollen, my right arm 





was shrunken and twisted inward, the fingers of | 


my right hand were clenched and could not be 
extended except with great effort and pain. Noth- 
ing seemed to give me more than temporary relief. 

“Now, during all this time and for about 30 
years previously, I drank daily an average of six 
cups of strong coffee—rarely missing a meal. 

““My wife at last took my case into her own 
hands and bought some Postum. She made it 
according to directions and I liked it fully as well 
as the best high-grade coffee. 

“Improvement set in at once. In about six 
months I began to work a little, and in less than 
a year I was very much better, improving rapidly 
from day to day. I am now in far better health 
than most men of my years and apparently grow- 
ing stronger with advancing age. 

“T am busy every day at some kind of work and 
am able to keep up with the procession without a 
eane. The arm and hand that were once almost 
useless, now keep far ahead in rapidity of move- 
ment and beauty of penmanship.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Write for copy of the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 

Instant Postum is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with the addition of cream and sugar, makes 
a delicious beverage instantly. 

“There’s a reason” for Postum. 
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-CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Ointment. They tend 
to free the scalp of minor 
eruptions, itchings, scalings 
and dandruff, and to estab- 
| lish in most cases a perma- 


nent condition of hair health. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address *‘Cuticura,”” Dept. 133, Boston. 

e@-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 





SS 108all diff.) ransvaal .Servia. Brazil,Peru.CapeG H.Mex. 

SS Natal, Java,etc.,and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 

SSS diffU.S..26¢.1000hingesBe. Agts. wtd.50%. ListFree.Ibuy 
Stegman. 


stamps.C, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. 8t.Louis,Mo. 
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OUR UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 


We are the originators of the only 
guarantee that stands the test in 
the scales of justice. Your money, 
including any transportation 
charges you may have paid, will 
be promptly returned if you are 
not perfectly satisfied. 
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Mailed Free on Request 


You cannot afford to miss the wonder- 
ful money saving bargains offered in this 
great free book. 

Guns, rifles, revolvers and ammunition— 
hunters’ and trappers’ supplies, athletic 
goods, fishing tackle, tents, hammocks 
and lawn swings, boats and cutlery—you 
will find just what you want in this book 
at — that save you at least 25 per cent, 
and on many items as much as 50 per cent. 


Some of the Values 


Our book gives all details about these 
and many other values—and our guar- 
antee insures your perfect satisfaction or 
your money back. 








Shotgun Shells 
Loaded with hi de Engli bulk powder 
hard clean pays hey yy pom d- with age 2 
climatic changes. Warranted to have maximum 


ion 
with lowest possible recoil and breech pressure. Primed with 
powerful nitro primer. I taneous ignition. 


22-Short Smokeless  QZZ> 
Cartridges — 19c a Hundred 
ea. 22-long, ahundred. 22- 


Will fit 
Jong rifle, 27 a hundred. All prices on other sizes equally 
low. See our book for other money saving offers. ™ 


Improved Marlin 

Take Down Shotgun $ 62 

Regular price, $21.32. Genuine Marlin; = 
double extractor, trombone action; take 

co tared, kar euetit cutest of Gagne giants co temme 

inch. Drop forged frame. Fully guaranteed. 4 big bargain. 
See our book for complete description. 


Meriden Model 15 


me 


peating Rifle a 





Invented by Basil H. Savage, made by 
Meriden Fire Arms Co.; 22-caliber, shoots 
short, long or long rifle cartridges, black or 

kel thout adj ; 24-inch octagon barrel, 
with open front and adjustable rear sights. Steel forged frame- 
Walnut slide handle and stock. Weighs5% pounds. Look for 
it in our Sporting Catalog ; read the complete description. 

Write postal 
Catalog No © 


























For That Tired Feeling 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Exeellent for the relief of exhaustion due to Summer 
heat, overwork or insomnia. 


(Adv. | 












and Complete Treatise on Bulb Culture, 
indoors and out, and beautiful Catalogue— 


, Tulips, Jonquils, 
Iris, Freesias, &c., will make beautiful 
pot flowers for winter or a — 
spring flowers for the garden. Plan 

r Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Ni Nar- 
cissus, “Lilies, Hardy Plants and rare winter- 
blooming plants FREE TO ALL. 
John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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p+ HOME CURE « sent FR 
Fair, St. Louis. nT em an hy Schoo! in the world. 
42 Adelaide Street Detroit, Mich. 


GEORGE ANDREW Lewis, 





24 BULBS FOR 10c. 








Beautifully White Teeth 
and Clean, Healthy Gums and Mouth 


Cleanses and polishes the teeth; its fragrant 
antiseptic foam reaches every part of the 
mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, insuring 
healthy gums and a sweet breath. 

Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 








cake that lasts for months, 25 cents at all 
druggists—or sent direct. 
C. H. STRONG & CO, CHICAGO 











The Invention of the Age. 
The most comfortable suspenders ever worn, no rubber 
or leather to rot. The elasticity of the Ball Bearing 
Springs will outlast any three pairs of elastic suspend- 
ers. The only suspenders that can be cleansed without 
injury. Will not slip off the shoulders. 


Ask your dealer for them, 50c. and 75c. a pair. 
If dealer cannot supply you, enclose price to factory. 
SIDNEY SUSPENDER COMPANY, B2, Attleboro, Mass. 











Baby Hygiene 
Demands 






Pants for Infants 


Free from the objectionable 
features of ordinary pants, 
they give baby all possible 
comfort and cleanliness. 

Soft and pliable, they do not 
harm his skin—are cut to fit— 
cool and comfortable. They 
cause no heating or sweating, 
and are guaranteed moisture- 
proof and odorless, keeping 
baby's dresses clean and sweet. 


Plain or Lace-Trimmed, 25c. to $1.00. 
Omo Bibs—plain or with Pockets to catch 
spilled food — 15c. to 50c 
OMo Crib Sheets—Omo Sanitary Sheeting; etc. 
If your dealer does not have them, write to 
THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 

56 Walnut St., Middletown, Coun. 


Makers of the Celebrated OMO, the 
Odorless Dress Shields. 























AND DELICIOUS FLAVOR. 


bh pohly to carefully selected cocoa beans of 


“econ! ag ageing 
poe Pes wagner as 

It has the naiural and real 
ty: 7-5 Agama 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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MATHEMATICS AND MARMALADE. 





Ae 


Queen Alexandra of England—are geographic- 
ally commemorated in the new south polar region 
so lately placed upon the map. Like honors were 


] 


| tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. 


| 
| 


WO women—Queen Maud of Norway and | 


accorded several women in the far North many | 


years ago. Lady Franklin Bay, named for the 
heroic wife of Sir John Franklin, is the best- 
known to Americans, through its association with 


dition,” under General Greely, thirty years ago. 


Another distinguished woman, Lady Franklin’s 
friend, Mary Somerville, the famous astronomer 
and mathematician, gave her name to a tiny, 
| frozen, desolate dot in the arctic seas. The daugh- 
| ter of a fine old fighting admiral, Mrs. Somerville 
was always keenly interested in ships, sailors and 
explorations. So when her friend, Sir Edward 


she laid in a large supply of oranges, betook her- 
self to her kitchen, and made an amazing number 
of jars of delicious orange marmalade, which she 
sent to him as her contribution to the ship’ $ stores. 

Three years later, when the expedition returned, 
Sir Edward informed her that an island had been 
named in her honor. 


Parry, was preparing for his third arctic voyage, | 


the tragic story of the ““Lady Franklin Bay Expe- | 


“Because of fame and friendship, he says,”’ she 
wrote, merrily. “But I believe in my heart because | 


| of something quite different—less sweet than 
| friendship, perhaps, but certainly, as a woman’s 
| achievement, preferred by most men to fame. My 
mathematies—no! My marmalade!” 

If she did not so far outrank the rest of her sex 
in marmalade as in mathematics, Mary Somerville 
was none the less a very capable housewife. 
was an economical manager, an exquisite needle- 
woman, and an excellent cook. Asa young bride, 
she won the approbation of Doctor Somerville’s 
family, who shared the contemporary prejudice 

against learned ladies, by making, under the grave 
| a culties presented by an i ~oumpnes, ram- 
| shackle ——z inn, the clear and delicious cur- 
rant jelly that the fancy 

“T never can forget,” she recorded in her jour- 
nal, “‘the astonishment expressed at my being able 
to be so useful.” 
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CONCERNING COFFEE. 


HE custom of coffee-drinking is relatively 

recent among the peoples of Europe and their 
descendants in America. Mr. Harry W. Van 
Dyke, in “Through South America,” says that for 
| a long time after it made its way west from Arabia 
|and Turkey, coffee was under the ban of the 
chureh. It was not until 1652 that the first house 
that made a specialty of serving coffee was opened 
in London, and a little later it was introduced 
into France. 


‘Thence the practise has spread, until the amount 
-_ consumed the world over is a! enormous, 
specially in the United States. We take nearly 
ha f of all that is grown. At first coffee came only 
from northern Africa, Arabia and Turkey; then 
| the Dutch tin. experimenting, and succeeded in 
cultivating Java, and the French in the West 
Indies. For a while these were the principal 
sources of supply. 

The story goes that in 1760 a Portuguese, Joao 
Alberto Castello Branco, planted a bush in Rio de 
Janeiro. Thanks to the peculiarly favorable soil 
and climate, Brazil soon outstr 
lands in the production of coffee. The uplands of 
| the state of Sao Paulo produce more than half of 
| é all the enormous amount of coffee that is consumed 





| inthe worldto-day. There are between fifteen and 
twenty thousand plantations, employing hundreds 
of thousands of laborers, and some of the planta- 
tions are so vast that they grow millions of trees. 
Here it is that most of the immigrants flock. There 
are a million Italians alone. © more beautiful 
sight could be imagined than one of these planta- 
tions in full bloom. The flowers are white, and 
grow in clusters, and the air is fragrant with ‘their 

perfume. 
& Cal 


A GUINEA-PIG DINNER. 


HY not eat the guinea-pig? And why not 

rear guinea-pigs for the provision niarket? 
These are perfectly serious questions. The 
guinea-pig (which is not a pig at all, but a rodent 
related to the rabbits, and which does not come 
from Guinea, but from South America) is as edible 
as a hare or a squirrel—a little bundle of fat, per- 
fectly wholesome, flesh. 
but so are several other game animals that we 
seek ‘for the table; a full-grown one will weigh 
nearly two pounds, dressed. 


The animal, which is really a cavy, is nice in its 
| habits, and feeds wholly on grain and — vege- 
| tables. It is not subject to the internal parasites, 
| such as tapeworms, that afflict so many rabbits, 
| and its flesh tastes much like that of a squirrel. 
| Its relatives, the rock-cavy, the agouti and the 

capybara, are highly esteemed in South America. 
| Whenthe Spaniards conquered Peru, they found 
| the ancestors of our pet cavies an ordinary and 
| favorite food. The natives prepared them much 
| as we doa sucking pig, by scalding and scraping 
| off the hair, and then roasting or baking the car- 
| Cass whole. European travelers since have found 
| the meat excellent when thus baked or roasted, 
when made into stews, or served ina curry. It is 
best when the animal is about ayearold. Guinea- 
pigs are easily and cheaply reared, increase 
Papidly, and could readily be furnished by the 
thousand to town markets, or kept to serve the 
home table. It isa waste of opportunity not to 
make use of the animal for food. 


AN ARTFUL SPORTSMAN. 
CONVENIENT way to become an accurate 
marksman is described in Forest and Stream: 

A man who had the reputation of being a poor 
shot with the rifle proudly showed some friends a 
target painted on his barn door, with a bullet 


squarely in the bull’s-eye. This, he declared, 
had shot at a distance of five hundred yards. 


Later, one of the visitors asked how he had man- 


aged to fire such an excellent shot. 

“Well,” he answered, “I shot the bullet at the 
door at a distance of five hundred yards, and then 
1 painted the target round it.” 
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HIS WEAK POINT. 


QUAINT story is told by Everybody's Maga- 

zine to exemplify the pride that every man 
should take in the work by which he makes a 
living. 


Da) 


yped all other | 


She | 


of a sick traveler craved. | 





It is small, to be sure, | 





he | 





Two street-sweepers, seated on a curbstone, | 
were discussing a comrade who had died the day | 
before. 

“Bill certainly was a good sweeper,” said one. 

“Y-e-s,” conceded the other, thoughtfully. ‘But | 
—<on’t you think he was a little weak around the 
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The Hayes Method of treatment 
builds up the general health and 
strengthens the heart, lungs, diges- 


HAY-FEVER 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 


ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg AND tion and nervous system, relieves 
Esen: = ——— |i the symptoms and corrects the 
Witcc ataiites tres . 7. constitutional tendencies to disease, 
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uring to stay cured. rt 
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THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 





WINTON SIX 








New Features 


Lowered suspension of motor and 
ody. 

Lengthened piston stroke. 

Left drive, with 18-inch steering 
wheel and center control. 

Clutch release increased. 

Lengthened front springs. 

Rear springs serve as radius rods. 

Factor of safety in frame increased. 

Tire inflation and increased starting 
pressure supplied by Kellogg 
pump. 

Primer from cowl to intake, and 
hot air tube to carburetor. 

Cowl board carries speedometer, 
clock, coil, etc. 

No side lamps; small auxiliary lamps 
in headlights serve instead. 

German silver radiator. 

Metal parts finished in nickel. 

More beauty ; greater comfort. 


Equipment List 

Complete electric lighting system, 
with Gray & Davis dynamo, 
and Willard 80-120 ampere- 
hour storage battery. 

Complete  self-cranking system, 
with two sources of power— 
motor cylinders and water- 
cooled Kellogg pump. 

Finest mohair top, with easily 
handled curtains. 

Rain-vision glass front of excellent 
design and quality. 

Klaxon electric horn, concealed 
under bonnet. 

First-grade Wamer speedometer. 

Waltham eight-day clock, with 
highest-quality watch movement. 

Tire carriers, rear. 

Demountable rims. 

Full set of tools. 

Price with full equipment, $3250. 

















Behind the Winton Six is a substantial company. Free from watered stock, 
from bonds, notes, and mortgages, from the burden of past extravagances ; 
owning its plant scot free, taking cash discounts on all purchases, specializing on 
high-class work, employing expert and contented workmen, and pursuing policies 
that make for efficiency and permanence, the Winton Company stands behind 
the Winton Six with a guarantee that makes your purchase enduringly safe. 


Buy carefully this year. Swift changes in the automobile industry warn 
you to exercise caution. What these changes are and what they mean will be 


found in our Book No. 28. We send it to any address, together with a 
description of the finest car in America. Write today. 


The Winton Motor Car Co., 19 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 























COL LARS 
CUFFS AND BOSOMS 


Wear Linene and Save Laundering 


In the manufacture of these goods only the finest grade of cloth is used. They are finished both 
les alike in pure starch with a dull lustre that wears longer than linen without smooching. 
Solid comfort is assured, for they never fray and chafe the neck, they are exactly moulded to it. 
new collar costs no more than laundering a linen collar. The turn down styles may be 
reversed so that each wearing costs only | '{ cents. 
Send for Sample. Prove Them by Trial. 


Price at stores, 25 cents for box of ten. Sample box by mail, 30 cents in U.S. stamps. Single sample collar 
ee. Be sure to name size and style. Beautiful Catalogue Free. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Department N, BOSTON, MASS. 


GET FACTORY PRI 


Why not save money on yournew stove? Don’tpay dealers 
high prices—send for the Kalamazoo Catalog and take your pick of 
the 400 Kalamazoo Styles—latest improvements—highest quality with 


Cash or Easy Payments— 
$100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee 


. We will ship your stove freight preoda the same day your order arrives. Des? . thiak of, 
buying any stove until you get our book. Write today and ask for catalog N: 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We make a full line of Stoves, Ranges, Gas Stoves and Furnaces. We 
ve three catalogs. Please ask for the one you want. 


A KAalamazed ox 


Direct to You *" 


Too 
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THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office omg If ol or Express 
Money -Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b; 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic’ 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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SWIMMERS’ CRAMP. 


VERY swimmer, even the most 








abling cramp. The condition is 
fortunately not very common,—at 
least, in the most severe form,— 
although every summer several 
deaths are attributed to it. Asa 
matter of fact, however, not every 
sudden death in the water is owing 
to cramp, for heart-disease causes some of them. 
Swimming, it must be remembered, taxes the 
heart severely; the healthy heart can stand the 
strain perfectly well, but a weakened or diseased 
heart should not be asked to undergo it. 

The cramp that attacks the swimmer is like any 
other cramp, but it disables the sufferer more 
completely because he has nothing firm to rest 
upon, and because he may need the useless 
museles to keep his head above water. It is 
merely a sudden, involuntary contraction of a 
single muscle or group of muscles. It is far more 
powerful than any voluntary muscular effort, and 
it is exceedingly painful. It can affect any of the 
muscles of the body, but it is most common in 
the calf of the leg. 

Other muscles, however, especially those of the 
abdomen, are likely to be affected, and in severe 
eases the pain induces nausea and faintness. It 
is this faintness and the feeling of panic that 
accompanies complete helplessness that make a 
cramp in the water so dangerous. 

Strong exertion causes cramps, and that is one 
reason why they occur in swimming; the cold of 
the water also predisposes to them. They occur 
most frequently in growing children, and in the 
aged, and they are also likely to attack those who 
suffer from gout, rheumatism, or anemia. 

The swimmer who is attacked by cramp must 
not lose his head. If he is at home in the water, 
he can throw himself upon his back and float. 
At the same time he should grasp the cramped 
muscle, knead it and rub it. Cramp seldom lasts 
more than a minute, and if he can control himself, 
and keep his head above water for that time, he is 





safe. Then he can paddle gently to shore, or | 


float on his back until assistance comes. 
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TALKING SHOP. 


“UT with it, Molly! Some ter- 

rible tragedy preys upon thy 
heart! Unuburden thy soul to my 
faithful breast. Remember, I’ve 
been your chum for five years, and 
still | live!” 

Mary Rawson picked up a convenient pillow, 
and sent it flying with accurate aim at Bettina’s 
saucy mouth. Bul the diversion was only momen- 
tary; the next instant her eyes were serious 
again. 

“The trouble is,” she said, slowly, “that I’ve 
had a glimpse of myself ina mirror.” 

“Far be it from me to flatter,” Bettina retorted. 
“Your nose certainly is not classic, but upon 
the whole, I can imagine much more unpleasant 
views —” 

Mary shook her head impatiently. “You don’t 
understand. The mirror was Cousin Elizabeth 
Stuart. Did you like her, Betty?” 





Betty hesitated for a second. “Why, you see, | 


dear, I really didn’t see her except for two meals. 
I was called to a case the second day, and —” 

Mary nodded. “I know. But two meals—half 
a meal—with Cousin Elizabeth is usually enough 
to make you her friend for life. I had counted so 
upon having her here at the club. I’d been look- 
ing to it for months; [ was sure the girls would 
be wild over her. And then she came, and 
scarcely said two words. Before she left I said 
something about it—I just couldn’t help it, I was 
so disappointed. I'll never forget the way she 
jooked at me—the sympathy, and gentleness, and 
quiet tolerance. 

‘Child,’ she said, ‘don’t you know why? 
What were the girls talking about all the meal- 
times ?” . 

“*Why,’ I said, ‘experiences—big operations— 
probation days—everything !’ 

“Can you tell me, dear,’ she asked, ‘just where 
1 could have fitted in?’ 

“And then, Betty Morris, I sat and thought, and 
I realized that at every one of the five meals she 
was here we talked nothing but shop—and a 
closed shop, that left no way for an outsider to 
come in. I hadn’t realized before how rude we 
were to guests, how short-sighted we were our- 
selves. Betty, we’ve got to change it, or I shall 
leave the club. I want to be the best nurse 
possible, but I don’t intend to be on/y a nurse.” 

“We'll change it,” Betty declared. 

jt was several months before Miss Stuart, 


expert, needs to be on his| 
guard against a sudden and dis- | 
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passing through the city, visited the nurse’s club 
again. When she did, her niece escorted her to 
the dining-room. Upon the wall was an amusing 
poster that represented a nurse sorrowfully scru- 
tinizing her bank-book. Below was an open 
volume, bearing upon one page the topics for- 
bidden at meals: “ Matters medical, surgical, 
therapeutical, past, present or future.” Upon the 
other were the subjects that might be chosen for 
conversation: “Science, literature, the arts, civics, 
nature, nonsense, travel, discovery, trades, pro- 
fessions, religion, the world.” A foot-note added 
that there was a fine of five cents for each offense, 
and that the money was to go to the visiting 
nurses’ association. 

Cousin Elizabeth’s eyes warmed cordially. “My 
dear,” she cried, “that is fine!’ Anddo you know, 
I have an idea that some of us who are not nurses 
would do well to adopt it, too.” 


* ¢ 


THE PROVIDENT PATTI. 


| AT the age of seventy, Adelina Patti is the richest 
singing woman in the world; her shrewd busi- 
| ness instinct has enabled her to get the uttermost 
| farthing from all her contracts, she has always 
stipulated for the full price of her incompara- 
| ble voice and art, and at no time in her long 
career has she squandered either her genius or 
| her gold. 
Not infrequently the great singer’s insistence on 
| “looking out for herself’ has been tempered with 


| apretty, ifacalculating, wit. For twenty-five years 
her agent had orders, says a contributor to McCall's 











the sum agreed upon in gold. Patti would have 
nothing to do with checks. 

Once Colonel Mapleson was unable to get the 
entire $4,000 that he was to pay her for a perform- 


Magazine, never to permit her to sing until he had | 





ance. An audience of three thousand was already | 


seated in the Academy of Music, New York, when 
Colonel Mapleson went tremblingly to Signor 
| Franchi. 
“Here is $2,000,” he pleaded, “and later in the 
evening I will bring you the other $2,000.” __ 
Franchi asked the impressario to wait while he 
consulted with the diva. At the end of three 
minutes he came back, saying: 
‘Madame has von sleeper on her foot,—her right 
foot,—and she say to me zat when you send me to 


sleeper.” 

i now fairly frantic, rushed about the 
old academy for about hay | minutes in an effort 
to induce some one to loan him $2,000. He finally 
borrowed the money from a ticket speculator. 
Franchi took the gold to Patti’s dressing-room. 
The singer beamed him, and at once put on 
the second slipper. In a few moments she was 
before the audience. 


as selfish as she is shrewd. By the three hundred 
or more tenants who live about her at Craig-y-nos, 


tiful. 
* & 


A LOON MIGRATION. 


HE opportunity to see an immense army of 

loons marshal itself for the northward migra- 
tion to the nesting-grounds is not often granted to 
human observers. Last year a flight started from 
San Diego harbor. For weeks the loons collected 
in the harbor. They came from all points, until 
the water was fairly covered with them.. By the 
middle of March it was clear that the birds were 


weird, demoniac laughter was heard day and night. 


About nine o’clock one morning they began to 
collect into companies, each under a leader, who 





cal eye, chased stragglers into line, changed for- 
mations, and issued shrill orders with the air of a 
field-captain. One_old patriarch seemed to be the 
| general-in-chief. He swam sedately about from 
group to group, consulted with his subordinates, 
and seemed to point out faults in the formation, 
| which the leaders hastened to correct. 
| There was great changing of places in the ranks; 
| sometimes entire companies would unite to form 
a battalion, and these battalions join into a regi- 
ment. It was interesting to see that when several 
companies had united, most of the leaders 
| the ranks, and left a single bird in commanc 
| About noon the ranks were all formed, and the 
| birds extended across the harbor in a long black 
| liné, facing north. The general, with his staff 
| about him, swam a few paces in advance. When 
all was ready, he gave a loud call, and sprang into 





minutes not a loon was left in San Diego harbor. 
e & 


THE PATH OF DUTY. 


HE subject of this story, which the Scottish 

American prints, had been a farm-laborer in 
| Scotland for more than halfacentury. His brother 
| had left Scotland for America forty years before, 
had made a large fortiume, and dying, had be- 
queathed his wealth to old Sandy. A certain 
| lawyer was the administrator, and it was his duty 
to discover the lucky brother. 


“He was slicing turnips for the sheep on his 
| employer’s farm, up among the mist-clad hills of 
| Scotland, when 1 found him,” said the lawyer. 
| “I had traced him from the old farm on which he 
| was born, step by step, through forty years of 
ill-paid and often , labor before I found 
him. It was not difficult, for he had not wan- 
| dered far in all those years. Every one in the 
countryside knew him. 

“*Are you Sandy McCluskey? I asked. 

““T am,’ said he, without taking his eyes from 
the turnips and the knife. 

“te brother James is dead in New York,’ 
said I. 

“*Aweel, aweel, all men must e’en die,’ he said, 
slicing away at the turnips. 

“‘*He has left you a large fortune,’ said I. ‘I 
want you to come to the house with me so that 
I can establish your identity, and arrange for you 
to enter into the possession of the estate.’ 

“Pll talk tae you at sax o’clock, young man,’ 
he said. ‘I’ll be busy till then. Thae fortune will 
keep, but thae turnips will not.’ ” 


TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 
LADY was standing on her back porch one 
bright spring morning. She did not appear 
happy or contented, and she confided her restless- 


her wiz ze ozer $2,000, she will put on ze ozer | 





It must not, however, be supposed that Patti is | 


she is known and loved as a veritable Lady Boun- 








preparing for some great event. They had hitherto | 
been silent; now they became vociferous; their | 


swam about and inspected his ranks with a criti- | 


the air, followed by the entire army. In two! 


hess to her negro housekeeper. “Oh, I wish I 


could go away! I do so need a change!” 

“Now, chile,” said the old negro, “wot you want 
git way fum? Dis yere beau’ful house? Now 
jen you want git ‘way fum? Dese — lubly 

u 


chilluns? Now wot you want git way fum? You 
gotta lug yo’se’f "long whereber you go!” 









I was talking, one day, with 


the driver of a giant locomotive 
that helps draw the “Wolverine’’ 
from New York to Chicago. 


His face was tanned from exposure to the 
rushing wind that swept past the window 
of his cab. Sooty streaks showed under his clear 
eyes, but in them was the twinkle of the joy of 
living. And as he smiled, clean, white, even teeth 
gleamed between his lips. He smiled because he 
was happy in his work—and his clean, beautiful 
teeth were pretty good evidence of a clean life. 

When Railroads and Police Departments, and 
Armies and Navies of many Nations demand that 
applicants shall have good, sound teeth, it is con- 
vincing proof that you should take care of your teeth. 

People who use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
find that care of the teeth is not only a profitable 
habit, but a very pleasant one. 


You too 
| should use 


COLCATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 























You See, Madam, there’s no guesswork about 


Minute Gelatine 


Each package contains four envelopes, and each envelope 
contains exactly and always the right quantity to make one 
pint of dessert. A full package makes one half-gallon. 
To prepare, simply dissolve the contents of this envelope 
in boiling water or milk, add sugar, fruit or flavor, pour 
into mold and set to cool. Makes most charming desserts, 
beautiful to look at, still better to eat. We'll give you 


SAMPLE FREE, enough to make one pint, 
and the Minuteman Cook Book. 


All we ask is your grocer’s name. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 513 Main Street, ORANGE, MASS. 
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“Delicious!” 


It's the finest aspara- 
gus you ever put in 
your mouth—and you'll 
say so yourself when 
you taste it. For there’s 
nothing like Lzbdy’s— 
anywhere—at any 
price. Libby's Aspara- 
gus comes from the 


“Garden Spot” of the 


country—the Sacra- 
mento River Islands. 


There they grow the finest 
asparagus in the world. Big, 
white, tender, meaty stalks— 
delightful to see and delicious 
to taste. 


And there, not a_ stone's 
throw from the fields, we 
built a Libdy kitchen, to 
which comes daily the pick 
of the crop. 


And the best of it is we 
save—for 
a your table— 
the delicious 
taste of this 

superb 


California 


Asparagus 


For the day the stalks are cut, they 
go straight to the Libby chefs —and 
what the Libby chefs do—well, just 
you buy a can of Libdy’s California 
Asparagus and see for yourself. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby 


Chicago 
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© 1912, By ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lrp. 


“A CASE OF LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT” 














Att your Service for 50 Years 
HESTS of COMMUNITY SILVER range in price from $20 to $200 


They can be had at your dealers either in mahogany or oak, and make 
extremely serviceable and beautiful presents —presents which every 
woman will appreciate. 


6 TEASPOONS, $2.15 


(ENGRAVING EXTRA) 


IN CANADA, $2.75 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lr. ONEIDA, N.Y. 





